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TO A CHILD’S MEMORY. 


Little white blossom, so faintly flushed, 
Delicate petals, so lightly crushed, 

Leaves of a laughter so quickly hushed ; 
Little white sail on an endless sea, 

Passed from the ken of the eyes that be 
Straining, ashore, for a glimpse of thee ; 
Little white star on the night’s blue strand, 
Into bowed souls of this lower land 

Shine thou forever from God’s right hand! 


_— 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Governor Martin, of Kansas, has signed 
the municipal woman suffrage bill, which 
thereby becomes law. Kansas leads! 





The municipal woman suffrage bill has 
passed the New York Senate, by a vote of 
more than two to one. 

On February 17, in the U. 8. House of 
Representatives, Mr. Hammond, of Geor- 
gia, called up the conference report upon 
the anti-Mormon bill, and spoke in its fa- 
vor. Mr. Bennet, of North Carolina, and 
Mr. Eden, of Illinois, spoke against it. 
The conference report was agreed to by a 
vote of 202 to 40. 
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At Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 8, a joint meet- 
ing of the Committees of Constitutional 
Reform of the Senate and House was held, 
to give a number of prominent advocates 
of woman suffrage an opportunity to be 
heard on ‘the bill introduced by Senator 
Harlan to submit an amendment to the 
Constitution striking out the word “male,” 
80 as to give women the right to vote. 
Miss Matilda Hindman, of Pittsburgh, 
Mrs. Magill, wife of the president of 
Swarthmore College, Miss Helen Foster, 
Miss Myers, Mrs. Mitchell (formerly school 
director in the Twenty-fourth ward), Mrs. 
Blankenburg, Mrs. Pearce,und Miss Thom- 
80n (sister of the late Edward Thomson), 
all of Philadelphia, addressed the commit- 
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Petitions in support of the municipal 
woman suffrage bill now pending in the 
Michigan Legislature, must all be sent in 
by the end of February. 


President Robinson, of Brown Univer- 
sity, at a recent meeting of the Brown 
alumni, said he believed in collegiate edu- 
cation for girls, but did not want them 
admitted to the freshman class at Brown. 
He thinks “there are perils in connection 
With it.” He would have the young wom- 
en educated apart from the young men for 
the first three years of the college course, 
and then admitted to the senior class. Are 
the girls of Rhode Island more giddy, or its 
young men less gentlemanly, than those of 
other States? If not, why should there be 
more “perils” about co-education in the 

class at Brown than in the fresh- 
man classes at Ann Arbor, Cornell, Ober- 
lin, or Boston University ? 
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A number of members of the St. Louis 


Medical Society object tg the admission of 
tay more women physidiihs, and the soci- 














ety is having quite a lively fight over the 
matter. Dr. Mary H. McLean was elected 
a member not long since by a bare major- 
ity, and was afterward made correspond- 
ing secretary; but when the name of Dr. 
Sarah A. Hunter was proposed at the last 
meeting, there was an expression, in cer- 
tain quarters, against the admission of 
any more women. Drs. McLean and Hun- 
ter are both regular graduates, and no ob- 
jection is made against them on account 
of their qualifications. The evil spirit of 
prejudice will continue to rend and tor- 
ment the medical societies until it is defi- 
nitively cast out. ‘There is no peace for the 
wicked, nor for the foolish, until they re- 
pent and grow wiser. 
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The Brooklyn Zagle has been asleep with 
Rip Van Winkle for the past twenty years. 
It wakes up to find the Senate discussing the 
question of woman suffrage. and giving a 
handsome vote for a sixteenth amendment. 
It assures its readers that the movement for 
women ‘‘attained its extreme development 
at a very early period of its career, and 
there stopped;” suggests that ‘Martha 
Washington and Dolly Madison never 
asked for the ballot ;” and then, after add- 
ing something about ‘the brain lobes of 
women,” the Zagle goes to sleep again. 
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“But oh, if we could only have given 
them for Massachusetts!" says the Spring- 
field Rep@blican, as it offers “three cheers” 
for the grand step Kansas has taken in 
giving municipal suffrage to women. Kan- 
sas will have the historic credit of having 
taken the first step toward establishing 
equal political rights forwomen. But oh, 
if Massachusetts could have had it! 
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Queen Victoria has had 75,000 prison- 
ers, confined in the jails throughout India, 
set free in honor of her jubilee. Special 
pains were taken to show clemency to 
women. The men set free are many of 
them small debtors, and the British gov- 
ernment has assumed the debts. 
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Senator Brown claims that woman suf- 
frage would discourage marriage and mul- 
tiply divorces. As it happens, however, 
almost all the prominent advocates of 
suffrage ure married, and none of them 
have been divorced. Senator Brown adds: 

‘It is said, by those who have examined 
the question closely, that the largest num- 
ber of divorces is found in the communi- 
ties where the advocates of female suffrage 
are most numerous.” 

Let us see. The highest per cent. of 
divorces known is in Arapahoe Co., Colo- 
rado, where there is one divorce to every 
four marriages. This is the county where 
Denver is situated, and Denver has lately 
been described by suffragists residing there 
as particularly “hard soil” for suftrage 
seed-sowing. The State showing the 
highest ratio of divorces is California, 
not at all noted for activity in the woman 
suffrage movement. Then comes Rhode 
Island, where women have not even school 
suffrage; then Indiana, with a Legislature 
strongly disinclined to grant equal rights 
to women; then Connecticut, where the 
school suffrage bill is voted down every 
year with contumely, and where married 
women have not the right to control their 
ownearnings. The States which are known 
as hotbeds of woman suffrage come con- 
siderably lower in the list. The editors 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL have consulted 
Dr. Samuel Dike, of the Divorce Reform 
League, who has probably given more 
study to this subject than any one else, 
and he expresses the opinion that woman 
suffrage has very little influence upon di- 
vorce. 
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Liberal arrangements can be made by 
suffrage leagues with Rev. Ada C. Bowles 
for lectures upon suffrage, during the next 
three months. All the interest that can 
now be awakened will tend to more ener- 
getic work, during the summer vacation, 
for the next Bazaar. The address of 
Mrs. Bowles is Abington, Mass. She is 
thoroughly conversant with woman suf- 
frage work, having been connected with 
it for many years. She brings to its dis- 
cussion an intelligent interest, and is a 
gracefnl and pleasant speaker. 








At the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication -Association a 
dividend of five per cent. was ordered paid 
to all stockholders. This is the only tem- 
perance association that has ever been able 
to declare a dividend, and the only one in 
the world entirely composed of women. 





OHIO W. 8S. A. 


The Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association met in Cleve- 
land, February 10. The petitions sent to 
the Legislature, asking for the submission 
of a constitutional amendment conferring 
full suffrage upon the women of Ohio, 
have been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The members of this committee 
will be visited, and letters will be sent to 
them, in the interest of these petitions. 
An extra effort will be made to bring to- 
gether a large number of workers at the 
Annual Convention, which will be held 
in Cleveland, the 24, 25, and 26 of May 
next. Able and eloquent speakers will 
be secured. We hope many workers for 
equality from other States will be present. 

Mrs. CoRNELIA C. SWEZEY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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HIGHWAYMEN CAUGHT BY WOMEN. 
‘*As Mrs. Mary Jane Shaw was walking 





along Wabash Avenue, Chicago, February: 


7th, she was suddenly assaulted by two 
men, one of whom grabbed her pocket- 
book and hand-satchel, and made off with 
them. Mrs. Shaw was accompanied by 
her sister, Mrs. Harrison, who darted after 
one of the fellows, while her sister cried 
for help. Mrs. Harrison, meanwhile, was 
flying down the street after her thief. He 
turned into Calumet Avenue, jumped over 
a fence, caught his trousers on the pickets, 
and fell. Mrs. Harrison beat him to the 
gate, and, holding it fast, yelled lustily. 
By this time she was reénforced by her 
sister, and they rent the air with their 
screams. The thief grew desperate, and, 
throwing bimself against the gate, forced 
it open and ran to the street, where he fell 
inthe mud. The ladies ran after him, and 
catching him by the coat, held him until a 
policeman appeared. The police arrested 
the man. This morning, while he was 
being examined in court, the ladies pointed 
to a nicely-dressed young fellow among 
the spectators, and said: ‘*‘There is the 
other man who helped to do the robbery.” 
The accused man was promptly taken in 
custody, and both were held for trial.” 
We submit to the Chicago Tribune this 
conundrum: Why, in the interest of good 
government in Chicago, should these men 
be allowed to vote, and these women be 
forbidden to do so? 
aaeipiidinn 


ANOTHER MARTYR TO OVER-WORK. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

There has recently appeared in the pa- 
pers the report of a wretched tragedy. It 
was a brief story, even the reporters seem- 
ing not to like to linger upon the harrow- 
ing details. The mother of eight children 
killed her five younger children in the most 
horrible manner, and afterwards hung her- 
self. If the event had occurred in Dakota 
or New Mexico, it would not have seemed 
so strange ; but it happened in Ohio, in the 
beautiful city of Cleveland. And what 
made it seem more strange was the fact 
that want had not driven this unnatural 
mother to desperation; she was not saving 
her children from starvation by a more 
rapid death. Her husband earned $2.50 
wages per day, and ‘‘supplied his family 
with every reasonable comfort.” This 
story has, doubtless, been read by thou- 
sands of men and women, and a shudder of 
horror has passed through them as they 
perused the dreadful tale, but to not one 
of these men or women, I venture to say, 
has the thought occurred that it was not 
strange that the mother of eight children 
should have become insane under the cir- 
cumstances. Not one has noticed the fact 
that no servant is mentioned in the account 
of the murder, or has reflected that if there 
had been a servant, not only would it have 
been impossible for the murder to happen, 
but, perhaps, possible to have saved the 
mother from insanity. Nor yet has any 
one taken note of the fact that the elder 
boys were away from home with their fa- 
ther at work, instead of being at home 
helping their mother. Even the boy third 
in age was not at home with his mother. 
If any of these boys had been at home, the 
tragedy might not have occurred. The fa- 
ther and mother were Germans, and the 
mother was a fine-looking woman. In Ger- 
many women of the laboring class are ex- 
pected to work like beasts of burden. They 
are harnessed with dogs, they carry heavy 
loads, and they wait upon their husbands. 
I have met them in this country toiling 
along the roadside, the wife with a great 
bundle upon her head, while the husband 
beside her smoked his pipe in peace. 
Doubtless, the husband of this poor crazy 











woman would have looked with dull-eyed 
amazement at any one who had suggested, 
after the birth of the eighth baby, that his 
wife needed a servant. 

A servant? Was she not then a servant? 


The boys then,—they should help their 
mother. 

The boys—they go mit de fader. Can 
you not hear him say it, this strong Ger- 
man fellow? What does he know of a 
woman's needs? And so, all unthinking 
of what is to befall, he goes to his work 
with his grown-up boys, and the woman is 
left with the four little ones and the three- 
months’ baby. 

The story has been often told of a wom- 
an’s work; but who can tell the tale of a 
mother’s woe? And when this man is sum- 
moned to his desecrated home, think you he 
holds himself in any wise responsible for 
the fiendish deed that has been committed 
there? No! Has he not always been a 
good husband and a good provider? ‘He 
has supplied his family with every reason- 
able comfort.”” And with a shudder at his 
wife’s crime he smokes his pipe, at peace 
with himself and his God. 

In the sixth chapter of the serial story 
coming out in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, I 
find a text, of which this incident is a com- 
mentary. Nora, the heroine, a city-bred 
girl, has married Elias, afarmer. For the 
first few months after marriage Elias gets 
his aunt to come and assist in the work and 
make the house cheerful. On the depart- 
ure of the aunt and the coming on of the 
busy season, Nora proposes to hire a do- 
mestic, but Elias protests. ‘he women- 
folks of the family have always got along 
without help; why should not she? Nora 
is amazed and grieved, and fearing a quar- 
rel, puts off the discussion till bed-time, 
when, after much fortifying of her soul 
with prayer and meditation, she turns to 
her husband and says: *‘Elias, my hus- 
band”—— but Elias was asleep. Is it not 
often so? In the tremendous upheavals 
of a woman’s soul, is not Elias apt to be 
asleep? 

I knew a poor woman ill with nervous 
prostration. Her husband had been in an 
insane asylum for some months, and upon 
his recovery the reaction after the strain 
of care and anxiety told upon her nervous 
system. She was often faint and scarcely 
able to sit up. Her husband suggested 
gruel at frequent intervals, and thought 
that to do a washing would be the best 
medicine for her. ‘lo get into a sweat,” 
he said, ‘always made him feel better 
when ill.”” A good physician fortunately 
was at hand, and in place of the gruel, pre- 
scribed powerful tonics, and for the wash- 
ing, a month’s rest. 


I once lived upon a Western prairie farm. 
A German owned the adjoining farm, and 
cultivated it with the help of his wife. She 
went into the field with him every day and 
worked likea man. But when she came in 
from work, after the chores were done, she 
could not, “‘like a man,” sit down by the 
fire with her pipe. She must get diuner 
or supper, as the case might be, and do up 
the work. My husband proposed to the 
man to ‘‘swap” wives. 

‘**What can your wife do?” asked the 
German, scornfully. ‘Your wife is no 
good.” He had paid one hundred and sixty 
acres of land for his wife, and he did not 
propose to exchange her for a woman who 
could not even do so much as a washing. 


The Rev. Sam Jones preached a sermon 
to mothers, recently, from the text **Breth- 
ren, present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God.” He said he 
would replace the word, brethren, with 
mothers. Nothing could be more fit! Daily 
and hourly the sacrifice of the mothers 
goes up unto the Lord, and it is to be hoped 
that itis acceptable unto Him. We are not 
permitted any longer to believe in the lake 
which burns with fire, and perhaps it is as 
well, but I do believe in the justice of God, 
and I sometimes think justice requires that 
in the next world men and women should 
change sexes, and that men should know 
what women have suffered, howbeit un- 
wittingly, at their hands. I would ask no 
greater punishment upon the father of 
those eight children than that ‘he, too, 
should be the mother of eight—without a 
servant. 

Mr. Gladstone says that ‘upon the whole, 
and in a degree, we who have lived fifty, 
sixty, seventy years back, and are living 
now, have lived into a gentler time.” It is 
pleasant to be assured of this, because 
some of us, who have not lived quite so 
long, are not always able to appreciate the 
amelioration of the time. 

FRANCES H. BEACH. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GouGaR has gone to 
Florida. 

Miss TILLIz May Forney is permanent- 
ly attached to Leisure Hours, a society 
journal of Philadelphia, as associate editor. 


Mrs. ABBA GOULD WOOLSON, last week, 
gave the Educational and Industrial Union 
an account of a recent trip across Ireland. 
There was a large audience. 


Miss HELEN M. KNOWLTON has a lot of 
attractive paintings in her studio, 169 Tre- 
mont Street, where she is happy to receive 
visitors at any time. 


Dr. MARY WEEKS BURNETT, president 
of the National Temperance Hospital at 
Chicago, and editor of the Juurnal of Hered- 
ity, has been elected a member of the 
Medico-Legal Society of New York. 


REV. ANNIE H. SHAW is doing good 
work in Minnesota. She spoke in the 
Olivet Baptist Church of Minneapolis on 
the evening of Feb. 11, in the Church of 
the Redeemer on the 12th, and in Shakopee 
on the 13th inst. 


Mrs. JAMES BENNETT (Sallie Clay) has 
sent a memorial to Congress asking that 
her right as a citizen of the United States 
to vote under the fourteenth amendment 
of the U. S. Constitution may be establish- 
ed. The memorial was presented by Sena- 
tors Hoar and McCleary. 


Mrs. HORACE MANN, who has just died, 
was a sister of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
wife and of Miss Elizabeth Peabody. She 
wrote a life'of her husband, and a little 
book on “Christianity in the Kitchen,” as 
well as articles for various periodicals. 
She was warmly interested in education. 


Mrs. HENRY Woop, author of “East 
Lynne,” and about twenty other novels, 
and editor of the Argosy, is dead. Her maid- 
en name was Ellen Price. Her first novel, 
published in England in 1860, gained the 
$500 prize offered by the Scottish Temper- 
ance League. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewine, of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, is now giving a 
course of lectures on cooking, for the ben- 
efit of the Indianapolis Training School for 
Nurses. Mrs. Ewing has been appointed 
to take charge of the department of domes- 
tic economy, soon to be opened in Purdue 
University, at Lafayette, Ind. 


LADY JOHN MANNERS recommends mas- 
sage as a useful and profitable employ- 
ment for women. Gentle and skilful rub- 
bing is more and more coming into use as 
a means of relieving nervous diseases and 
insomnia. The pay is good. There area 
few women in the profession, but the sup- 
ply as yet does not nearly equal the de- 
mand. 

M’LLE. MARIE DEcCA, the new Ameri- 
can soprano, has been presented by admir- 
ing friends with a dress of pure silver, 
once the wedding gown of a royal princess 
of Prussia. The foliage and flowers of the 
embroidery are of solid bullion, and the 
petals of the flowers are imitated with 
exactitude. The dress is magnificent, but 
heavy. 

Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT does all her 
literary work in the afternoon, between 
luncheon and dinner, and finds it hard to 
resist the temptation to write at night. 
Her favorite recreation is horseback rid- 
ing, which she recommends to women gen- 
erally as a most healthful and refreshing 
exercise. A brisk walk she considers the 
next best thing. 


Miss ANNE WHITNEY, in her statue of 
Leif Ericsson, has nobly expressed the 
idea of an heroic discoverer. Her spirited 
representation of this first European visi- 
tor to our shores, nearly eight centuries 
ago, will soon stand on its pedestal in this 
city. The site selected is at the entrance 
of Beacon Park, at the head of Commuon- 
wealth Avenue. As a work of art, em- 
bodying a high ideal of excellence, this 
statue marks a departure that is a signal 
advance in our school of sculpture. 


Mrs. M. E. RicHMOND, of Batavia, 
N. Y., has given the town $10,000 toward 
a library. It is proposed to unite the 
school library of about 6,000 volumes with 
the Village Association Library of 3,500 
volumes, and thus form a nucleus which, 
with Mrs. Richmond's generous gift, will 
enable the citizens at once to set about 
erecting a suitable structure for the li- 
brary and free reading- . with a room 
in connection for the meetings of the Board 
of Education. Mrs. Richmond’s daughter, 
Mrs. A. R. Kenney, is a member of the 





Dedham, Mass. 


Board. 
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Senator Brown conti A Pe 
wht: J : 
It would be a era On. 
always glad to see the ladies gratified—to 
many who have espoused the cause of 
woman suffrage if they could take a part 
in political affairs, and go to the polls and 
cast their votes alongside the male sex; 
but while this would be a gratification to 
a number of very worthy and excel- 
lent ladies who take a different view of the 
uestion from that which we entertain, we 
eel that it would be a great cruelty toa 
much larger number of the cultivated, re- 
fined, delicate, and lovely women of this 
country who seek no such distinction, who 
would enjoy no such privilege, who would 
with woman-like delicacy shrink from the 
discharge of any such obligation, and who 
would ae regret that what they 
consider the folly of the State had imposed 
upon them any such unpleasant duties. 

But, should female suffrage be once es- 
tablished, it would become an imperative 
necessity that the very large class, indeed 
much the largest class, of the women of 
this country of the character last described 
should yield, contrary to their inclinations 
and wishes, to the necessity which would 
compel them to engage in political strife. 
We apprehend no one who has ty erly 
considered this question will doubt, it fe- 
male suffrage should be established, that 
the more ignorant and less refined portions 
of the female population of this country, 
to say nothing of the baser class of fe- 
males, laying aside feminine delicacy and 
disregarding the sacred duties devolving 
upon them, to which we have already re- 
ferred, would rush to the polls and take 
pleasure in the crowded association, which 
the situation would compel, of the two 
sexes in political meetings, and at the bal- 
lot-box. 

If all the baser and more ignorant por- 
tion of the female sex crowd to the polls 
and deposit their suffrage, this compels the 
very large class of intelligent, virtuous, 
and refined females, including wives and 
mothers, who have much more important 
duties to perform, to leave their sacred la- 
bors at home, relinquishing for a time the 
God-given om ages trust which has been 
placed in their hands, to go, contrary to 
their wishes, to the polls and vote, to coun- 
teract the suffrage of the less worthy class 
of our female population. If they fail to 
do this, the best interests of the country 
must suffer by a preponderance of ignor- 
ance and vice at the polls. 

It is now a problem which perplexes the 
brain of the ablest statesmen to determine 
how we will best preserve our republican 
system as against the demoralizing influ- 
ence of the large class of our present citi- 
zens and voters who, by reason of their 
illiteracy, are unable to read or write the 
ballot they cast. 

Certainly, no statesman who has careful- 
ly observed the situation would desire to 
add very largely to this burden of igno- 
rance. But who does not apprehend the 
fact, if universal female suffrage should be 
established, that we will, especially in the 
Southern States, add a very large number 
to the voting population whose ignorance 
utterly disqualities them for discharging 
the trust. If our colored population, who 
were so recently slaves that even the males 
who are voters have had but little oppor- 
tunity to educate themselves or to be edu- 
cated, whose ignorance is now exciting the 
liveliest interest of our stateswen, are 
causes of serious apprehension, what is to 
be said in favor of adding to the voting 
population all the females of that race, 
who, on account of the situation in which 
they have been placed, have had much less 
opportunity to be educated than even the 
males of their own race? 

We do not say it is their fault that they 
are not educated, but the fact is undeniable 
that they are grossly ignorant, with very 
few exceptions, and probably not one ina 
hundred of them could read and write the 
ballot that they would be authorized to 
cast. What says the statesman to the pro- 
priety of adding this immense mass of ig- 
norance to the voting population of the 
Union in its present condition? 

It may be said that their votes could be 
offset by the ballots of the educated and 
refined ladies of the white race in the same 
section; but who does not know that the 
ignorant female voters would be at the 
polls en masse, while the retined and edu- 
eated, shrinking from public contact on 
such occasions, would remain at home and 
attend to their domestic and other impor- 
tant duties, leaving the country too often 
to the control of those who could afford 
under the circumstances to take part in the 
strifes of politics, and to come in cqntact 
with the unpleasant surroundings before 
they could reach the polls. Are we ready to 
expose the country to the demoralization, 
and our institutions to the strain, which 
would be placed upon them for the grati- 
fication of a minority of the virtuous and 
good of our female population at the ex- 
pense of the mortification of a very large 
majority of the same sex? 

It has been frequently urged with great 
earnestness by those who advocate woman 
suffrage that the ballot is necessary to the 
women to enable them to protect them- 
selves in securing occupations, and to en- 
able them to realize the same compensa- 
tion for the like labor which ia received by 
men. This argument is plausible, but upon 
a closer examination it will be found tu 

sess but little real force. ‘The price of 
abor is, and must continue to be, governed 
by the law of supply and demand, and the 
person who has the most physical strength 
to labor, and the most pursuits requiring 
such strength open for employment, will 
always command the higher prices. 

Ladies make excellent teachers in pub- 
lic schools; many of them are every way 
the equals of their male competitors, and 
still they secure less wages than males. 
The reason is obvious. ‘The number of la- 
dies. who offer themselves as teachers 1s 
much larger than the number of males who 
are willing to teach. e larger number 
of females offer to teach because other oc- 
cupations are not open to them. The small- 
er number of males offer to teach because 
other more profitable occupations are open 
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those seeking their seryices have to pay a 
high rate for them. 

Persons having a larger number of 
places open. to them with fewer oe 
tors command wages than 
who have a smaller number of places open 
to them with more competitors. This is 
the law of society. It is the law of sup- 
ply and demand, which cannot be changed 

y legislation. Then it follows that the 
ballot can not enable those who have to 
compete with the larger number to com- 
mand the same prices as those who com- 
pete with the smaller number in the labor 
markét As the Legislature has no power 
to regulate in practice that of which the 
advocates of woman suffrage complain, 
the ballot in the hands of females could 
not aid its regulation. 

The ballot can not impart to the female 
physical strength which she does not pos- 
sess, nor can it open to her pursuits 
which she does not have physical ability 
to engage in; and as lorg as she lacks the 
physical strength to compete with men in 
the different departments of labor, there 
will be more competition in her depart- 
ment, and she must necessarily receive 
less wages. 

But it is claimed again, that females 
should have the ballot as a protection 
against the tyranny of bad husbands. 
This is also delusive. If the husband is 
brutal, arbitrary or tyrannical, and tyran- 
nizes over her at home, the ballot in her 
hands would be no protection against such 
injustice ; but the husband who compelled 
her to conform to his wishes in other re- 
spects would also compel her to use the 
ballot, if she possessed it, as he might 
please to dictate. ‘lhe ballot would, there- 
fore, be of no assistance to the wife in 
such cases, nor could it heal family strifes 
or dissensions. On the contrary, one of 
the gravest objections to placing the bal- 
lot in the hands of the female sex is that it 
would promote unhappiness and dissen- 
sions in the family circle. There should 
be unity and harmony in the family. 

At present the man represents the fam- 
ily in meeting the demands of the law and 
of society upon the family. So far as the 
rougher, coarser duties are concerned, the 
man represents the family, and the indi- 
viduality of the woman is not brought into 
prominence; but when the ballot is placed 
in the hands of woman her individuality 
is enlarged, and she is expected to answer 
for herself the demands of the law and of 
society on her individual account, and not 
as the weaker member of the family to an- 
swer by her husband. ‘This naturally 
draws her out from the dignified and cul- 
tivated refinement of her womanly posi- 
tion, and brings her into a closer contact 
with the rougher elements of society, 
which tends to destroy that higher rever- 
ence and respect which her retinement and 
dignity in the relation of wife and mother 
have always inspired in those who ap- 
proached her in her honorable and useful 
retirement. 

When she becomes a voter she will be 
more or less of « politician, and will form 
political alliances, or unite with political 
parties which will frequently be antago- 
nistic to those to which her husband be- 
longs. ‘This will introduce into the family 
circle new elements of disagreement and 
discord which will frequently end in un- 
happy divisions, if not in separation or 
divorce. ‘This must frequently oceur when 
she becomes an active politician, identified 
with a party which is distasteful to her 
husband. On the other hand, if she unites 
with her husband in party associations 
and votes with him on all occasions so as 
not to disturb the harmony and happiness 
of the family, then the ballot is of no ser- 
vice, as it simply duplicates the vote of 
the male on each side of the question and 
leaves the result the same. 

Again, if the family is the unit of society, 
and the State is composed of an aggrega- 
tion of families, then it is important to 
society that there be as many happy fami- 
lies as possible, and it becomes the duty 
of man and woman alike to unite in the 
holy relations of matrimony. 

As this is the only legal and proper 
mode of pees | obedience to the early 
command to multiply and replenish the 
earth, whatever tends to discourage the 
holy relation of matrimony is in disobedi- 
ence of this command, and any change 
which encourages such disobedience is vio- 
lative of the Divine law, and cannot result 
in advantage to the State. Beiore form- 
ing this relation it is the duty of young 
men who have to take upon themselves 
the responsibilities of providing for and 
protecting the family to select some pro- 
fession or pursuit that is most congenial 
to their tastes, and in which they will be 
most likely to be successful; but this can 
not be permitted to the young ladies, or if 
permitted, it cannot be practically carried 
out. 

As it might frequently bappen that the 
young man had selected one profession or 
pursuit, and the young lady another, the 
result would be that after marriage she 
must drop the profession or pursuit of her 
choice. and employ herself in the sacred 
duties of wife and mother at home, and in 
rearing, educating and elevating the fam- 
ily, while the husband pursues the profes- 
sion of his choice. 

It may be said, however, that there is a 
class of young ladies who do not choose to 
marry, and who select professions or avo- 
cations and follow them for a livelihood. 
This is true; but this class, compared with 
the number who unite in matrimony with 
the husbands of their choice, is compara- 
tively very small, and it is the duty of so- 
ciety to encourage the increase of mar- 
riages rather than of celibacy. If the 
larger number of females select pursuits 
or professions which require them to de- 
cline marriage, society to that extent is 
deprived of the advantage resulting from 
the increase of population by marriage. 

It is said, by those who have examined 
the question closely, that the largest nuin- 
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her husband, which such a doctrine incul- 
cates, is increased to the greatest extent. 

If this be true, it is a strong plea in the 
interests of the family and of society 
against granting the pet of the advo- 
cates of woman sullrage. 

After all, this is a local which 
properly belongs to the different States of 
the Union, each acting for itself, and to 
the Territories of the Union, when not 
acting in conflict with the laws of the 
United States. 

The fact that a State adopts the rule of 
female suffrage neither increases nor dimin- 
ishes its power in the Union, as the num- 
ber of resentatives in Congress to 
which each State is entitled, and the num- 
ber of members in the electoral college ap- 
pointed by each, is determined by its ag- 
gregate population, and not by the propor- 
tion of its voting population, so long as no 
race or class as defined by the Constitution 
is excluded from the exercise of the right 
of suffrage. 
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At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, Jan. 
26th, Miss Anna Gardner read the 


NANTUCKET REPORT. 

Nantucket has a league auxiliary to the 
State Association. ‘Though we cannot 
boast much of associated action, we have 
done what we could to aid in holding con- 
ventions during two successive summers, 
and also to help the Bazaar. But the ser- 
vice rendered was less in comparison than 
what some other leagues have done. In 
the good old times, our island was re- 
nowned for the ah eage bogepeneones, 
and unconventionality of the inhabitants, 
especially of the women. The idea of 
rights and privileges without sex discrim- 
ination or limitation seems to have been a 
heritage transmitted from old Nantucket 
to the later generations, and to have been 
exhibited in its history, from the time when 
Mary Starbuck, two hundred years ago, 
addressed the town meeting and was lis- 
tened to with deference, while her counsel 
was followed, to the later period when Ma- 
ria Mitchell went forth, a shining repre- 
sentative of suffrage ideas in a concrete 
form. 

‘The principle of equal rights, abstractly 
considered, seems still to permeate the 
moral atmosphrre of the island, though 
not, to any large extent, exhibited in co- 
operative suftrage work. Many towns in 
the commonwealth, where there is a more 
outspoken element of opposition, have ex- 
celled us in that respect. 

In these latter days, since Nantucket be- 
came a summer resort more or less fash- 
ionable, it seems to have taken a departure 
in a new direction, less favorable to the 
march of progress than in the old anti- 
slavery epoch, or in its more formative 
period. Yet there is, on the island, a 
latent power and influence that might, by 
vigorous agitation, be utilized in that di- 
rection. While the majority of our think- 
ing people do not need to be converted to 
the principle of equal suffrage, they need 
to have indifference overcome—that optim- 
istic idea that all must go on right, whether 
they lend a helping hand or not. ‘They 
need to be persuaded that if they would 
win, they must work. This apathy, this 
want of enthusiasm in active reform, may 
be accounted for by the fact that in busi- 
ness and enterprise Nantucket is no longer 
a growing town. Its population is being 
continually depleted, the young and mid- 
dle-aged being compelled to seek a liveli- 
hood on the mainland. We cannot look 
for aid in the practical development of 
new ideas from the influx of young life— 
from that class which imparts strength 
and vigor toa community. , 

In its pristine state, the resources of the 
island were sufficient to furnish employ- 
ment, and to make prosperous, happy 
homes for all, old and young alike; but 
now it has to depend for its prosperity 
upon its abundant natural advantages as a 
watering-place. The dry-rot of inertia is 
the bane of social progress. Had the bet- 
ter class of our voters kept up the interest 
formerly exhibited in all public matters,— 
town, State and national,—they would 
never have permitted the helm of political 
power, once so firmly held by the advanced 
wing of the Republican party, to be used 
to elect to the legislature during four suc- 
cessive years, that inveterate opponent of 
representative government, John W. Hal- 
lett. It was the more to be regretted, since 
he was elected over candidates warmly 
pronounced in favor of equal suffrage for 
all, not willing to ignore the larger part 
of their constituency, numerically consid- 
ered, the women; and who in talent, abil- 
ity, and dignity of character, would have 
reflected credit upon their towns-people, 
and have earned the confidence and respect 
of their fellow-members. 

The time is at hand when our legisla- 
ture will have its eyes opened to the dan- 
ger caused by an aristocracy of sex. A 
nation ‘divided against itself” cannot 
stand. Samuel Adams said, very forcibly : 
“An intelligent human being, yielding al- 
legiance to the government, answerable to 
it in person and property for disobedience, 
and yet denied any voice in its adminis- 
tration, is a slave;” it can make no differ- 
ence whether such person is man or 
woman. 

Mrs. Luther read the report from the 
South Hanson League: 

SOUTH HANSON. 


Five minutes is ample time to tell what 
the South Hanson League has done in the 
last year, but insignificant when compared 
with the time spent in the year’s work. 
Our League has no wealth for its support, 
except the wealth of energy. Our accom- 
plishments are, therefore, the result of 
labor rather than of money. 

The first work following the annual 
meeting of the Association, was the co- 
operation of our society with the local post 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, at the 
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post-commander. was well received, 
and brought out the orator, who followed 
in a few well-considered remarks for wom- 
an suffrage. 

On the evening of September 13, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe gave her excellent lect- 
ure, ‘Is Polite Polite?” under our 
patronage and to an appreciative audience. 
Following this was given a free suffr 
meeting, the speakers being Hon. John D. 
Long and Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck. It 
was in every way a success, commandin 
even the approval of the Gentiles. At all 
such meetings, it is our custom to distrib- 
ute suffrage leaflets among the audience. 
At all our public gatherings, the under- 
work is performed by women alone; from 
the presiding officer, Mrs. Jane L. How- 
land, whose dignity and grace are univer- 
sally commended, to the ticket-takers and 
young lady ushers, who bear their parts 
with honor. 

We have also, as in preceding years, for- 
warded to our district representative our 
petition, that he look to our interests in the 
lower branch of the Legislature. Our sena- 
tor is already known to be a staunch sup- 
porter of woman suffrage. 

Last, but not least,—can it be reported ? 
—the time that was given in the interest of 
the late Bazaar! Our table was not among 
the largest, but almost everything we con- 
tributed found a ready sale. This appears 
to have been from the useful character of 
our goods, and from the reasonable prices 
charged. We congratulate the Association 
on the social and financial success of the 
Bazaar, and hail you with the words of 
ex-Gov. Long, which serve as our own 
League motto, *‘Equality is right!” 


Miss ‘Todd read the report from 


LEOMINSTER. 


Leominster League, during the year 1886, 
has had its regular meetings the first Mon- 
day in each month. During the season 
previous to Bazaar week we also held ex- 
tra meetings to carry on our work. 

An interest in the causeis felt here. We 
were kindly received as we asked for con- 
tributions for our table, and it was as lib- 
erally supplied as we could expect. 

Our meetings have been better attended 
during the last year, and some names have 
been added to our membership. We now 
have forty-nine members. 

During November three ladies planned 
and carried out a successful entertainment, 
which was given in the town hall and quite 
largely attended. ‘The proceeds were given 
to the League and so helped the Bazaar. 

We have excellent workers in the League, 
but we need a thorough rousing, which we 
hardly see our way clear to bring about at 
present. E. A. Topp, Sec’y. 





Mrs. Curtis read the report of the Wom- 
an Suffrage Club of 
SOUTH BOSTON. 


The South Boston Club was organized in 
the spring of 1875, with thirty-nine mem- 
bers. Every year since that time monthly 
meetings have been held, with the excep- 
tion of the summer months. Though our 
chief aim is to help secure the ballot to 
woman, yet literary and humanitarian 
topics are considered, and our meetings 
are attended by many women, not mem- 
bers, who could scarcely be induced to 
come if the suffrage question was the only 
one considered. We are able in this way 
to bring the subject to the attention of the 
thoughtful women of our acquaintance, 
and thereby many of the prejudices which 
hinder them from espousing this cause are 
gradually removed. Speakers have favored 
the Club, and its friends, with papers dur- 
ing the past year. In May, the President 
Miss A. Elizabeth Newell, spoke on **The 
Progress and Results of the Woman Move- 
ment.” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, for many 

ears our valued president, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody were with us at that meet- 
ing. Mrs. Howe gave an interesting ac- 
count of her experiences in New Orleans 
during the Exposition, and her impressions 
of the Southern women whom she met at 
that time. Miss hee spoke of the 
great administrative abilities of women, 
and in closing referred with much earnest- 
ness to the noble labors of the Princess 
Winnemucca for the advancement and edu- 
cation of the Indians of her tribe. 

In November, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, 
of Quincy, took for her subject. ‘he Life 
and Writings of Margaret Fuller.” ‘The 
paper was hoth comprehensive and appre- 
ciative. At this meeting plans of work for 
the Bazaar were considered, and Mrs. A. 
S. Burroughs, the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, was promised the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the members. 

During the year two of our most valued 
members have been called from our midst 
by death—the Misses Julia and Susan Bax- 
ter. At the January meeting a very just 
and appreciative tribute was rendered to 
the memory of Miss Julia Baxter, one of 
the vice-presidents and a member of the 
Club, which had been written by Mrs. 
Rachel C. Mather, of Beaufort, 8. C. It 
was a memorial service, and many of the 
friends of our dearly-beloved associate 
were present, to listen to this tribute to the 
noble womanly life that has passed away 
from us. Mrs. Sara Underwood, of the 
Index, then read an essay upon the subject, 
**Woman’s Moral Position, Power, and 
Possibilities.” It was with deep regret 
that we realized that this was to be Mrs. 
Underwood’s last evening with as, and that 
by her departure for Chicago, Boston is to 
lose one of her noble and useful women. 

The early portion of each evening is de- 
voted to a consideration of the local suf- 
frage work to be done, and the events 
that have taken place during the past 
month, not oply in our own State but in 
the world at large. Only in this way can 
any adequate idea be formed of the real 
progress and gain which the woman’s cause 
is slowly but surely making. We are apt 
to take too narrow views of the subject, 
when we consider only the state of affairs 
in our own immediate neighborhood, but by 
viewing the whole subject in its broad ap- 
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BELMONT. 

The Belmont Suffrage League was or- 
ganized Sept. 19, 1885. It has a member. 
ship of thirty-four persons,—thirty-two 
a = two — ot 8 

t_ July a committee | ye was | 
pointed to canvass the town, for the = 
pose of interesting women im school suf- 
frage. Two hundred and twenty-four 
families were visited, and almost without 
exception the idea of a woman on the 
School Board was favorably received, the 
practical result being that thirty-four 
women presented themselves for taxation 
atan appointed time and place. Besides 
these, several property tax-payers will 
vote. We have been so fortunate as to 
obtain the consent of our president, Mrs. 
Edward Whitney, to stand for nomination 
upon the School Board at the next town 
meeting in March, and as two vacancies 
then occur, another of our townswomen. 
Mrs. Mary Horne, will stand as the second 
candidate. 

The report of the president of committee 
for the Belmont table at the recent Bazaar, 
shows sales of $102, which, with $35 from 
sale of tickets, makes a total of $137. 

A very successful tea-party was given 
by the League early in-April, which cre- 
ated a favorable impression in the town, 
and the address of Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
on that occasion must have predisposed 
every candid hearer in favor of the cause. 
We have pledged ourselves to work heart- 
ily for the coming American Bazaar, and, 
by every means in our power, to he!p on 
the coming of the ‘golden age,” one grand 
feature of which will be the true enfran- 
chisement of woman. 

Mary F. Sworps, Sec’y. 
(Continued next week.) 
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Editors Woman’s Journal; 

1 have read with pleasure, and at the 
same time with pain, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison’s reply to Mr. Higginson’s paper in 
the Forum, on ‘‘Unsolved Problems in 
Woman Suffrage.” Pleasure that so ad- 
mirable a piece of literary work should 
have been done by the modest inheritor of 
a much-revered name; pain that there was 
need of his doing it. When I read Mr. 
Higginson’s paper, I felt a strong impulse, 
in spite of my age and feeble health, to 
answer it myself; but I am glad, now, that 
I kept silence, since the task has been per- 
formed with a skill far beyond my reach, 
and a courtesy that satisfies every demand 
of honorable controversy. 

How fortunate for the cause of woman 
suffrage that when one of its elder cham- 
pions sees a lion in the way, and bids us 
take counsel of our fears, there are young- 
er men, endowed with a clearer vision 
and a firmer courage, to speak the needed 
word. 

I wish that Mr. Higginson’s paper, with 
Mr. Garrison’s reply, could be published 
in pamphlet form and widely circulated. 

OLIVER JOHNSON. 

209 West 45th Street, New York. 


— ——— —®@o—_—__— - 
LABOR PARTY FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


“A Knight of Labor,” in the Auburn. 
N. Y., Morning Dispatch, of the 10th inst., 
says: 


Too little attention is paid by the press 
to woman suftrage. In view of the fact 
that the State of New York is soon to have 
a Constitutional Convention, and that this 
question wil: come up for consideration, it 
may be well for workingmen to consider 
the advantages to labor that woman suf- 
frage would bring, as well as the princi- 
ple of justice involved, remembering that 
workingmen were and are to some extent 
to-day excluded from the privilege of par- 
ticipating in elections. Rhode Island still 
holds to a property qualification. As a mat- 
ter of fact, women are in the majority in 
our Eastern States, and while they are 
subject to all the vicissitudes which fall to 
the lot of men, especially the workingmen. 
they have not so much as the right to at- 
tempt reforms through the ballot. August 
Bebel, in his book on woman, says there 
are millions of women engaged in a hun- 
dred different branches of industry who 
all have an interest in the social legislation 
relating to their respective callings. The 
are as much concerned as the men in all 
legislation concerning the length of the 
working day, Sunday and night work, the 
employment of children, the form of pay- 
ment, protective measures in factories, 
the character of the workshops, and simi- 
lar important legislative subjects. Work- 
men know little or nothing about the con- 
dition of many branches in which women 
are exclusively engaged. Therecan be no 
doubt whatever that women are justified in 
claiming to exercise their influence on the 
direction of affairs by legislation. The in- 
difference of most- women upon this sub- 
ject, and the claim that they would not 
know how to use the ballot, has no force 
in view of the fact that this is only the 
case in States where they have not been 
called upon to exercise the functions of 
electors. Wyoming ‘Territory, about to 
become a State in the Union, has furnished 
sufficient evidence of the benefits accruing 
to the community through the political in- 
fluence of enfranchised women. . How 
much more could we expect in our Eastero 
States, where women are much more en- 
slaved than they ever were in Wyoming? 
Let me again quote Bebel: ‘‘Nothing is 
settled by the argument that women have 
hitherto taken little interest in politics. 
The fact that women have not yet troubl 
themselves to f the course of public 
events is no proof that they ought not to 
do so. Did not the same thing once apply 
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quences of ¢ 
ble in this country while the people at 
large remain or ignorant of the 
importanee of the franchise. In my mind 
—and I speak the sentiments of a very 
large number—the people of the Empire 
seats will do well to consider carefully 
this question of woman suffrage. ‘The in- 
fluence of enfranchised women would be 

werful in labor legislation and social re- 


orm. ae? f lace woman has entered 
she has purified; so will politics be puri- 
fied by her. Workingmen, at least, can 


not afford to refuse to women the right of 
suffrage, and_in electing delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention, they should 
not nagzect to make the demand for wom- 
an su age as prominent as any other 
plank in their platform. 
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P. C. HUDSON ON SUFFRAGE. 


P. C. Hudson, Esq., a lawyer of Toledo, 
has written an argument for woman suf- 
frage, very sound in its reasoning, which 
has been printed by the Toledo W. 8. A. 
as a leaflet. We select the following sen- 
tences : 

Demagogues and bad men, as a class, 
are not advocating the enfranchisement of 
women. 

To cast a ballot is in itself no more prej- 
udicial to the interests of the home, and 
takes no more time, than to buy a beef- 
steak or a loaf of bread. 

Of one hundred men who make this 
roposition (that women will neglect their 
omes to vote), it will be found that nine- 

ty-nine are fearful that some other man’s 
home will be neglected. 

The moral influence of the mothers of 
this country is, in general, superior to the 
moral influence of the fathers, and the bal- 
lot of the mother would be an additional 
force under her control to preserve the 
morals of the home. 

The dangerous voters are the corrupti- 
ble voters, and voters who have a fair de- 
gree of natural intelligence, and have hon- 
est intent, are, in general, never danger- 
ous to good government. The standard 
of natural intelligence among American 
girls is at least as high as among Ameri- 
can boys. 

The zeal of woman in all works of char- 
ity and moral reform, the uniformity with 
which, on all occasions, wherever she has 
been permitted to be heard, she has always 
been found an intelligent, active, conscien- 
tious and efficient ally of the friends of 
good government, emphasizes the absurd- 
ity and injustice of debarring her from the 
exercise of her natural right, because her 
influence might be prejudicial to the pub- 
lic good. 

To go to a polling place, constituted 
as good government urgently demands, 
whether women vote or not, is no more 
improper for a woman than to go to the 
railway station. or to the tax-collector’s of- 
fice. ‘To attend a public political meeting 
is no more prejudicial to the interests of 
the home than to attend a scientific lect- 
ure. And to engage privately in conver- 
sation about the merits of political candi- 
dates, and the wisdom of proposed politi- 
cal measures, is no more prejudicial to the 
interests of the home than conversation 
about parties, and fashions, and theatres, 
and poodle dogs. 

The right to vote, and the ability to in- 
fluence yotes, constitutes an important 
part of personal capital. Business favors 
are bestowed in consideration of votes and 
influence. In judicial, legislative, and ex- 
ecutive offices of all grades, voters are re- 
spected or preferred or feared, where non- 
voters would be sacrificed or ignored. 
Incumbents or applicants for positions 
which are wholly non-political, are ousted 
or rejected by pressure of political influ- 
ence, and even supervisory boards and 
committees, whose actions should be sa- 
credly and judicially impartial, are some- 
times constituted, managed and controlled 
by political methods so fine as to escape 
detection by an unsuspecting public. In 
view of these facts and tendencies, it seems 
clear that the refusal to place upon the 
Statutes an express enactment which shall 
make woman a political entity is not the 
denial of an empty honor, but is a hard- 
ship and a wrong, which, in her struggle 
for subsistence in competition with men, 
robs her of influence, and makes her suc- 
cess difficult or impossible. 
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WOMEN EVERYWHERE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Those who have grown to maturity 
within twenty-five years only half realize 
the changed conditions amid which women 
live since forty years ago. Only within, 
that length of time those of us who have 
the advantage (?) of that distance of 
standpoint see that whereas in business 
Places women were formerly nowhere, 
now they are everywhere. We see other 
changes as remarkable, if not as general- 
ly remarked. I can remember the jokes 
of the humorous parts of newspapers (I 
think at that time no American paper was 
entirely devoted to humor), and these 








’ jokes turned very often at the expense of 


omen, never at that of men. 
An expression I heard when a child, 
from an old lady, was continually being 
back to my mind thereafter, 
through my own observation. She had 
been telling a humorous story of the ‘old 
woman who” etc., and sh® remarked, after 


young women in those days. At present 
it is not uncommon in literature to see 
women given (if not the last word which 
it is a time-honored masculine joke to de- 
clare that women want), at any rate given 
the best word, the most telling one, and 
one turning at masculine expense. I never 
see the simple retort so common now in 
print, of the wife to her husband who has 
charged her with extravagance, the com- 
putation of his bill for cigars, etc., with- 
out thinking of the difference from former 
journalistic witticisms. Women are now 
much employed upon newspapers, and it 
might be anticipated that some change in 
satire would be seen, in this direction. 
But this is only slightly the cause. The 
fact that women are so largely engaged in 
newspaper work is in itself a remarkable 
thing to one who knows how little was 
seen of the like a few decades ago. To 
go into a newspaper office, library, law- 
court or place of telegraphy, and see busi- 
ness women employed there, causes no 
thought to any one now except to those 
who can recall a past that was ignorant 
of telegraphy itself. I recollect, with 
amusement at my own ignorance, some 
years since having occasion to visit a 
newspaper office. I congratulated myself 
upon having the company of my little 
niece. ‘A place given over so entirely to 
men is disagreeable,” I said to myself. 
But the first person I confronted on enter- 
ing was a woman. Now, with added ex- 
perience, I rejoice in expecting to find 
women wherever I go. 
Mrs. J. C. NORTON. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE PAINT-BOX THAT WAS PLANTED. 








BY EVA MARCH TAPPAN. 





The day that Daisy was six years old, a 
package came for her from Uncle Frank. 

Elsie and ‘Toddles crowded up to help 
open it, but papa said: 

“No, that isn’t fair. Daisy must have 
the first peep.” Sohe untied the string, 
and then put the package on the mantel, 
and held Daisy up on his shoulder to look 
into it. 

“Oh!” said Daisy. ‘It’s lovely.” 

“Lubly!” echoed Toddles. 

‘*Wants to see,” said Elsie. 

So Daisy and a box of polished white 
wood were set down together in the big 
rocking-chair. Elsie climbed up on one 
arm, Toddles pushed his head under the 
other, and papa and mamma leaned over 
the back. 

“Oh, mamma! it bas little china pans, 
and such pretty brushes, and the paints 
are soft as they can be, and here’s a whole 
book of pictufes to paint, and there’s a 
tray, and just see the little drawers!” 
cried Daisy, all in a breath; while Elsie 
stuck her finger into the Prussian blue to 
see if it was really soft, and Toddles began 
to put the Chinese white into his mouth to 
see if it did not taste like cream candy. 

‘“*T really think this is too nice for a six- 
year-old child,” said mamma. ‘‘Sha’n’t I 
put it away for awhile, till she knows how 
to use it?” 

‘Let her learn by using it,” said papa. 

And so Daisy had her paint-box to put 
in her own corner of the nursery, and to 
use whenever she chose, while her old box 
was given to the other children, on condi- 
tion that they would not touch the new 
one. 

Six weeks passed, and Daisy had just 
finished printing a little letter to tell Uncle 
Frank that her beautiful box had not a 
speck on it, when one day a gentleman 
came to see her papa, and brought his lit- 
tle boy. ‘The children were gone to walk, 
so Daisy’s papa gave the little boy some 
puzzles and picture-books to amuse him- 
self, while the two gentlemen talked about 
who would be the next president. 

Daisy's papa would have been more 
watchful if he had known how meddle- 
some the little boy was. While the gen- 
tlemen talked, the little boy pushed open 
the nursery door, and went in. The very 
first thing that he saw was Daisy’s new 
paint-box, and that naughty boy dug out 
some of the paints with his knife, broke 
four of the pans, split open all the brush- 
es, daubed the different colors over the 
outside of the box, and then cut little 
notches all around the cover. 

When Daisy came home and found her 
beautiful box spoiled, she threw herself on 
the sofa, and sobbed as if her heart was 
broken. Everyone tried to console her. 

“Don’t cry,” said Elsie; ‘Ill give you 
every one of my pictures.” And Toddles 
thrust his pet doll, Black Topsy, into her 
arms without a word. But Daisy was not 
to be comforted, till papa said : 

“I'll tell you what, Daisy! we'll plant 
it, and see what will grow from it.” 

“There won’t anything,” sobbed Daisy. 
‘‘And oh, my letter to Uncle Frank can’t 





closing: “*You know it is always the old 


go, now!” 


ee 


Peewen plant'the box,” ‘said papa; “and 
“When ft has grown, you shall write Uncle 
Frank what kind of flowers it has.” 

“Will ft truly grow, mamma?” asked 
Daisy. 

“Very small seeds grow into wonderful 
things sometimes,” said mamma. “I think 
you’d better plant it.” 

So papa and Daisy and Elsie and Tod- 
dies went to the garden, and planted the 
box in the centre of a small round bed. 
When Tom came home from school, he 
said it needed some poetry, and he would 
write scme; so he went to work, and half 
an hour later he came down with very 
tumbled hair and a red face, and a paper 
on which was written: 


“There’s a little paint-box here, 
A paint-box that was dear, 
And a little girl just cried, and cried, and cried; 
For a naughty boy did come, 
And he couldn’t find the drum, 
So he whittled on that paint-box till it died.” 

“How do you know he looked for the 
drum?” asked Daisy. 

“IT don’t,” said Tom ; “‘but there wouldn’t 
anything else rhyme with ‘come’. When 
you write poetry, it isn’t any matter what 
you say, if it only sounds right.” 

Papa nailed Tom’s poetry to a little stick, 
and put it in the middle of the bed, and 
then had a few minutes’ talk with the gar- 
dener. 

Daisy did not really believe that the 
paint-box would come up, but still she 
went every morning to look; and one day 
she saw some little green leaves, and it 
was not very long before the whole bed 
was covered with red, yellow, purple and 
white flowers. 

“Is it truly my paints, papa?” said 
Daisy. 

‘*Didn’t mamma say you'd better plant 
them?” said papa. ‘*But look under the 
leaves and see if there is anything there 
but flowers.” 

Daisy looked, and there was another 
paint-box exactly like the old one, only 
just a little larger. 

“But, papa, did it truly grow?” asked 
Daisy. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS, 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Feb. 7, 1887, as 
follows: 

Ellen Cushing, San Francisco, Cal., 
Programme alarm-clock. 


Lizzie T. Gulick, Corsicana, Texas, 
Blind-stop. 

Mary E. Hapkirk, Agency, Iowa, Hat- 
protector. 


Catharine A. Griswold, New York, N. Y., 
Design for ornamentation of corsets. 
ene 2 be 
OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any person sending us $1.25 with the 
name of one new six months’ subscriber 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, we will send 
post-paid either a copy of ‘How to Win,” 
by Frances E. Willard, or ‘*The Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book,” compiled by Mrs. 
Hattie A. Burr, from receipts contributed 
by advocates of woman suffrage. 

To any one sending us $2.50 with the 
name of anew subscriber for a year, we 
will send either of the following books: 
‘\Jo’s Boys, and How they Turned Out,” 
by Louisa M. Alcott, or ‘‘Phillipia; ora 
Woman’s Question,” by Mrs. H. M. Tracy 


Cutler. 
————_ eee — | 

A Great Bart e is continually going on in 
the human system. The demon of impure blood 
strives to gain victory over the constitution, to 
ruin health, to drag victims to the grave. A 
good reliable medicine like Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the weapon with which to defend one’s self, 
drive the desperate enemy from the field, and re- 
store peace and bodily health for many years. 
Try this peculiar medicine. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., #1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. “ 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS nre a sure cure, 50c. 
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THE WOMAN’S STANDARD- 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity» 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 








Des Moines, Iowa, 


10 
HANDY MUSIC BOOKS 


of smal! cost, useful and attractive for daily home use: 


Macy’s Pronouncing Dictionary. ‘ 


A pocket musical lexicon...... 


5000 Musical Terms. 
By Adams. With 5000 definitions..............  .75 
Young People’s History of Music. 
By Macy. New, best condensed history.......$1.00 


Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 


By Kemp. The favorites of three generatious. .40 


Fairy Fingers. 


By Becht. For “very beginners” on the Piano. 1.00 
Young People’s Classics. For riano. 


Admirable music, and @asy.........ssceceeecees 1.00 


Temperance Song Herald. 
By Macy. Brightest of Temperance Songs.... .35 
Librettos of a Hundred Operas....,.... Each. 2% 


All the words, descriptions, and the best airs. 


War Songs: rand army, Memorial, Patriotic. .50 
Rhymes and Tunes. By Osgood. Charming 


Collection for musical mothers and children.. 1.00 


Books mailed promptly for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
The Woman’s Journal 
' 
A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom- 
ep, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy. Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALice Stone Buiack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JuL1A WarD Howe, 
Mary A. LiveRMorE, Louisa M. ALcorr. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 


half price. Address 
WomMaAn’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”’"—Louisa M. Alcott. 





“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JournaL.”—Maria Mitchell. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’--C/ara Barton, 


“The WomAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Bewick Cousy. 


Price, $1.00 a year, 





Sample copies free. 





THE WoMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers, 

The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth hound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1887 
Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Il, 
lustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Gar- 
dening and Flower Culture, and over 1°0 containing an 
Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS and VEGE- 
TABLES grown, with directions how to grow them, 
where the best SEEDS, PLANTS, and BULBS 
can be procured, with pricesofeacn, This book mailed 
free on receipt of 10 cents. and the 10 cents may be de- 
ducted from the first order sent us. Every one inter- 
ested in a garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, 
should bave this work. We refer to the millions who 
have used our seeds. Buy on!y Vick’s Seeds at Head- 
quarters. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIE&s 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Lroned to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 

















Important ‘New ‘Books. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF POEMS. 


Extra i The finest 
gan reeent pocms for yu pF 
ra I 


The tlust than 300) are original, 
best artists, and t anely engraved, There are red 


Foetal poste be White Hislacs, ae 
] 3 as 
srow Tennyson, Mrs, Whitney. 





t Sidney, Christina’ Rossetti, 
S. MB. Piatt’ Miss M Mary E. Wilkins, Mar- 
matinamen mT 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


The Tsar and the Nihilist. Adventures and 
Observations in Norway,Sweden and Russia, 
By Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D. Very finely 
illustrated, Extra Cloth. 83. 


A Nihilist who has seen the advance sheets says: “It 
is the fairest and fullest account of Nihilism in the 
same space in the English language.” And a loyalist 
Russian says: “It must have been written by a person 
long resident in Russia.” 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont. 
cloth. $1.50. 


Mrs, Fremont has had a wonderfully varied career ; 
and her reminiscences of her early life in Washington, 
her romantic experiences with n. Fremont in the 
West, and brilliant scenes in various courts of Europe, 
where she was an honored guest, are all related in a de- 
lightful manner. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 


And Other Papers. By Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A rare volume by one whose name is associated with 
a oe is best in New England ducational and 
al life, 


16mo, 


PERRY’S SAINTS; " 


Or, The Fighting Parson’s Regiment. 
Story of the War for the Union. By Co 
James M, Nichols. 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
$1.25. 

Every soldier and every soldier’s cnild will be inter- 
ested in reading this book, which is written in a spirited 
manner, and gives the history of some of the most re- 

kable episodes of the war. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 
A Year-Book for Girls, Edited by Annie H, 
Rider, 16mo, cloth. $1. 
Practical, earnest, thoughtful, yet bright and attrace 


tive selections, that will appeal to what is best in ev 
girl’s nature, and help to develop it. _~ 


HESTER, 


And Other New England Stories, 
garet Sidney. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


By Mar- 


True to the life they represent, these stories are thor- 
oughly imbued with the New England eperit. The dia- 
lect is choicely preserved, with the best flavor of village 
speech, like a fine aroma, never allowed to be lost. 
The character sketches are bright, natural and faithful 
delineations of New England life, customs and manners 


COMMON-SENSE SCIENCE. 


By Grant Allen, 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


The twenty-eight papers here inclosed comprise such 

subjects as “Second Nature,” “Attainable Ideals,” “The 

Balance of Nature,” “Knowledge and Opinion,” and are 

characterized by original thought and fine literary 
umen, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by matl, poste 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


82 Franklin St., Boston. 





~NEW THEOLOGY HERALD. 


The New Theology HERALD is a family relig- 
ious paper, and, while standing firmly for the ideas 
of the New Theology, will give the ripe thought of 
Christian scholarship on the supreme questions of 





religion. The eminent scholars and Divines asso- 
ciated with the Lakewood School of New Theology, 
will furnish this paper, from time to time, with 
the brightest jewels of their thought. It stands for 


the rights of man, woman and child, and will 
attack, without fear, every form of wrong, nation- 
al or individual. Believing that God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living, and that His 
Holy Spirit is ever breathing new truth into the 
souls of men, it holds that theology, like every 
other department of human thought, must be pro- 
gressive. Holding fast to all the revelations of the 
past, it accepts with reverent gladness all the rev- 
elations of the present time. It would unite in the 
bonds of a common sympathy all those who, either 
within or without the Evangelical Church, are 
earnestly seeking to reconstruct religious thought, 
and clear it from the errors of the past. It seeks 
to preserve the truth that has found imperfect ex- 
pression in ancient forms of faith, and to set it 
forth in a form which shall command the respect 
and reverence of the disciples of science and mod- 
ern thought. 

The HERALD is the only paper representing the 
New Theology movement. It is the organ of the 
New Theology Reading Circles, and will contain 
a large portion of the reading in the regular courses 
of study. 

The Sermons of Dr. Townsend constitute a lead- 
ing feature of the HERALD. 

Soe MATER? | Rorvons 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





Published bi-weekly. Subscription price one dol- 
lar per year, strictly in advance. 


Send for Sample Copy. 
IMPROVED WASHER AND BLEACHER 
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WASH CLOTHES WITHOUT RUBBING 
just as effectively ast anndry machines. No 

ome complete without it. Warranted for 10 Paw 
being made of Composition Metal and Solid Brass tubes, 


Sample Sent for $3.00 Express Prepaid. - 
(#A Railroad Pass over the U.C. & I. C. RB. R., sent 
with our New Desc: e Pamphlet, for 2c. stamp. 
SMITH BROS. & CO., Manf’rs, - 

520 State Street, New Haven, Conn, 


‘LADIES’ LUNCH, 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 6 cts. 
Bich Ons Star, 1 ce. Tendecetn ky 8 Se 
cooling and coring. Ait the i Ts 4 
of the season to order at very reasonable prices 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Woman’s JOURNAL will be held at 
their office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston, on 
Monday, March 7, 1887, at 11.30 A. M. 
The stockholders are respectfully invited 
to attend. By order of the directors. 

SaMUEL E. SEWALL, President. 

C. WILDE, Clerk. 





EARLY SUFFRAGE REPORTS. 


The Woman's Rights Conventions which 
began to be held about forty years ago 
published pamphlet reports. It is impor- 
tant that these reports should be preserved 
and placed with historical societies. No 
doubt the descendants of early suffragists 
like Abby Kelley Foster, Lucretia Mott, 
Frances D.Gage, and others, may find them 
among their books. It would be consid- 
ered a favor if any persons who have 
such reports will mail them to me at this 
office, for the above-named purpose; a 
reasonable price will be cheerfully paid 
for them. Miss Anthony will also be glad 
to receive any that may be sent to her, as 
she, also, will have them bound. 

Lucy STONE. 
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THE GREAT EVENT. 


Just as we went to press last week came 
the telegraphic announcement that the 
Kansas House of Representatives had con- 
firmed the senate bill securing municipal 
suffrage to women by a vote of more than 
four to one. We had only time to put out 
our dove with its olive branch, and to an- 
nounce the fact which is the beginning of 
the end of the political subjugation of 
women. But it is the great event of the 
year. 

“We see dimly in the present what is small and 
what is great.” 

One of the largest States in the Union 
has established by law the right of women 
to vote in city and town elections on the 
same terms with men. The fundamental 
principles of the government are applied 
to women to this extent, that in the mat- 
ters most nearly concerning the welfare of 
the home and the family, women shall be 
as free to express an authoritative opinion 
as men are. 

Kansas is justly proud of her record. It 
was there the battle for a free State was 
fought. Itis here that the first victory in 
any State has been gained for the political 
rights of women. 

Twenty years ago, a thorough canvass 
was made in Kansas for a constitutional 
amendment to give women full suffrage. 
But the time was not ripe. Three years 
ago the women of Kansas organized an 
Equal Suffrage Association. They peti- 
tioned for municipal suffrage. But the 
Legislature was not ready. It said: 
“Kansas women do not want suffrage.” 
Then began another canvass of the State, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns arranging a series of 
meetings for Miss Anthony,Mrs. Saxon and 
Mrs. Colby. The American Woman Suf- 
frage Association held its annual meeting in 
Topeka. Mrs. C. C. Husgey sent to it 10,000 
leaflets for gratuitous distribution. Of 
these Mrs. Anna C. Wait, the President of 
the Kansas Association, and Mrs. Bertha 
H. Ellsworth, sent a number to every 
member of the Legislature, and they were 
also scattered broadcast over the State. 
The women did their part well. They 
sent many thousand names of petitioners 
for suffrage. The press of Kansas, the 
best papers in the State, championed the 
prayer of the petitioners. The Senate gave 
it a favorable hearing, and passed the 
municipal suffrage bill, 25 to 13. The 
House followed with its magnificent vote 
of 91 to 22, the Governor has signed the 
bill, and to-day Kansas stands the leader 
of all the States in doing justice to 

women. 

Naturally, there is great joy among the 
women. Mrs. Laura M. Johns writes: ‘I 
am prouder and prouder.” There is but 
one feeling expressed, and that is of pride 
in, and gratitude to, the legislators: All 
suffragists everywhere feel the same. 





* Every one of them will say: ‘All honor, 


now and forever, to the Kansas legislators 
who have been just to women! L. 8. 
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REMOVE THE OBSTACLES, 


At the Municipal Woman Suffrage Hear- 
ing on the 9th inst., Col. T. W. Higginson, 
in an earnest plea for woman suffrage, 
said of the difficulty which the school suf- 
frage law of this State imposes upon wom- 





en, that be, on account of his wife being an 
invalid, attends to getting her name on 
the register. He has served on many po- 
litical committees, national and State, city 
and town, but he has had more trouble to 
secure the registration of his wife than 
he has had on all these committees put 
together. This very year, after the prom- 
ise of the officials that her name should 
surely be on, it failed to appear. Yet, 
when such difficulty attends the voting of 
women, it is still made an excuse for not 
extending the suffrage, that “‘women do 
not vote for school committee.” L. 8. 
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VICTORY. 


The Wichita Republic puts “Victory” at 
the head of its column announcing the 
passage of the Kansas municipal suffrage 
bill. Under that it puts a mounted cannon 
with a smoking fuse, the stars and stripes 
over it, and under it these words in large 
capitals: *“‘Women of Kansas, Defend 
Yourselves with the American’s True 
Weapon—the Ballot. Here’s a Glorious 
Day for You!” 

Then follow strong expressions of ap- 
proval and praise of its representative who 
atoutly defended the municipal suffrage 
bill. All Kansas is awake and jubilant. 
Even the men who have before voted 
against it, now congratulate themselves 
and rejoice with the rest. L. 8. 


SENATOR BROWN ON SUFFRAGE. 


Out of the immense verbosity and in- 
volved repetition of Senator Brown’s argu- 
ment against woman suffrage, half a dozen 
clear points of objection can be with some 
difficulty extracted. The first is that if 
suffrage were granted, the great majority 
of good women, who are (he asserts) op- 
posed to it, would be compelled to vote 
against their will. The second is that the 
good women would not vote, while the 
bad and ignorant would. Obviously, these 
are ‘Kilkenny arguments.” Both cannot 
be true, and Senator Brown should decide 
which he will ‘tie to,” instead of trying 
to maintain them both at once. As a 
matter of fact, neither is true. 

Suffrage is not compulsory; it is not 
even a duty, in the rare cases when it can 
only be exercised by neglecting smething 
more important. But, wherever full suf- 
frage has been granted, the majority of 
women soon find that they want to vote, 
and that they can perfectly well do so with- 
out neglecting home duties. ‘Thousands 
of women have been voting for years in 
our Western Territories, and not one of 
them is found to declare, after experience, 
that she finds it ‘ta great cruelty” or “a 
crushing burden.”’ Their unanimous opin- 
fon seems to be expressed by the lady who 
occupies the position of County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Carbon Co., Wyom- 
ing: ‘“fo vote does not require so much 
time that it interferes either with house- 
hold duties or other business.” 

The fear that bad and ignorant women 
would vote in larger numbers than the 
good and intelligent is, with many people, 
the strongest argument against woman 
suffrage. We cannot prove positively, in 
advance of trying the experiment, that 
this will not be the case, but we can show 
that the probabilities are all against it. In 
the first place, it will be generally admit- 
ted that vicious and grossly ignorant wom- 
en are not nearly as numerous as the virtu- 
ous and fairly intelligent. If all, or even 
half, of the good women voted, they would 
largely outvote the bad ones. 

In the second place, it is from good 
women, not from bad ones, that the de- 
mand for suffrage comes. In the highest 
circle of womanly intelligence, among the 
women pre-eminent for mental ability or 
far-reaching charity, the Mrs. Somervilles, 
Mrs. Brownings, Harriet Martineaus, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowes, the Florence Nightin- 
gales and Clara Bartons—there is a distinct 
majority in favor of the reform. The lower 
you go in the scale of intelligence among 
women, the less interest in the question 
you find; and in the lowest stratum of ig- 
norance, the hostility to woman suffrage 
is dense, stolid, almost universal. It would 
not be safe to argue, because ignorant 
women are almost all opposed to suffrage 
to-day, that they will not use it after it is 
granted. But itis not likely that they will 
all immediately rush en masse to the polls. 
The first to vote will in all probability be 
the women who are already desirous and 
asking to vcte, and these are of the edu- 
cated and respectable class. 

Again, the vicious classes have an in- 
stinct by which they know their friends 
from their enemies. Like the devils in 
| Scripture, they recognize their foes afar 
off. And the vicious classes hate and 
dread woman suffrage. You may get a 
church member to believe that the major- 
ity of mothers would vote for dram-shops, 
but you can never make the liquor-interest 
believe it. You may convince some re- 
spectable conservatives that the women’s 
votes would strengthen the political power 
of vice and crime, but vice and crime know 











better. You cannot convince them. As 


usual, the children of darkness are wiser 
in their generation than the children of 


Experience does not bear out Senator 
Brown's assertion that “the ignorant fe- 
male voters would be at the polls en masse, 
while the refined and educated would re- 
main at home.” For several years, wom- 
en have had school suffrage in twelve 
States. In each, the vote of women has 
been small, as the vote of men is small at 
special elections which call out little pub- 
lic interest or excitement. In each case 
the women who have voted have been, al- 
most without exception, of the educated 
and respectable class. The prediction that 
the bad and ignorant women would be the 
first to rush to the polls has not been veri- 
fied in any of these twelve States. 

In England, for the last eighteen years, 
single women and widows have had full 
municipal suffrage upon the same terms as 
men. Suffrage there is limited to house- 
holders, which rules out the poorest and 
most ignorant of both sexes. But to own 
or rent even a very small shanty gives a 
right to the franchise, and a multitude of 
poor lodging-house keepers and other un- 
educated or half-educated women possess 
it. But there is no complaint that they 
have shown themselves more ready to ex- 
ercise it than the better-educated. If such 
were the case, it could hardly fail to be 
brought up in opposition to any further 
extension of suffrage to women. 

In Wyoming, women have had full suf- 
frage for eighteen years. Judge Kingman, 
of Wyoming, says: 

“Woman suffrage was inaugurated in 
1869.. At that time few women voted. At 
each election since, they have voted in 
larger numbers, and now nearly all go to 
the polls. It has been said that the delicate 
and cultured women would shrink away, 
and the bold and indelicate come to the 
front in publie affairs. This we feared, 
but certainly nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened.” 

Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary, presiding elder of 
the M. E. Churches in Wyoming, says: 

“The very best ladies of this Territory 
vote, and they generally vote on the right 
side of all questions.” 

Judge Brown, of Laramie, wrote to Mrs. 
E. H. Wilson, of Bismarck, Dakota: 

**You ask, ‘What class of women go to 
the polls?’ I answer, all classes. Women 
vote as generally as men.” 

Gov. Hoyt, in his message to the Legis- 
lature in 1882, said: 

“The great ag | of our women, and 
the best of them, have accepted the elec- 
tive franchise, and exercise it as a patriot- 
ic duty.” 

Gov. Warren, in 1885, summed up the 
matter in a nutshell: 

‘Our women nearly all vote, and since 
in Wyoming, as elsewhere, the majority of 
women are good and not bad, the result 
has been good and not evil.” 

In Washington Territory, women were 
given full suffrage in 1883. Two years 
later, Chief-Justice Greene wrote: 

‘*Five-sixths of those who were qualified 
voted at our last general election, and I do 
not believe that there is in our Territory 
to-day a single well-informed and decent 
woman who would willingly give up her 
right to vote. This is what is giving us at 
municipal elections reliable ——— in 
favor of pure and orderly administration.” 

On another occasion Chief-Justice Greene 
stated that the disreputable elementsin the 
Territory were ‘‘a solid phalanx” against 
woman suffrage; and it is they who, after 
turning heaven and earth in vain to get 
the law repealed, have lately secured a de- 
cision (which we still hope will be over- 
ruled) that it is unconstitutional. 

It seemed worth while to devote some 
space to the argument that the good and 
refined women would not vote, because 
that objection has weight with so many 
sincere and intelligent people. The re- 
maining points must be hurried over more 
briefly. p 

Senator Brown says that the ballot could 
not affect women’s wages, because these 
are governed solely by supply and de- 
mand. But supply and demand are largely 
influenced by prejudice. Owing to preju- 
dice, there is no demand for women’s ser- 
vices in many trades and professions which 
they could otherwise follow with ease. 
This erowds the professions that remain 
Owing to prejudice, the best-paid places 
in many professions which women do fol- 
low are reserved for men, although women 
could fill them equally well. Government 
sets its official seal on this prejudice by 
paying women in government clerkships 
one-third of what is paid to men for 
the same work, and by making a marked 
discrimination in the wages of the men and 
women who teach in the public schools. 
It is not because men “tare necessary in 
certain places in the schools.” Women 
have made admirable principals of schools 
in the few instances where they have been 
tried. Since women can do this work as 
well as men, and will do it more cheaply, 
almost all such places would be filled by 
them, if the matter were regulated by the 
simple law of supply and demand. But 
here steps in prejudice, and the indefinable 
feeling that any position involving author- 





ity and high pay is unfit fora woman. In 





Wyoming, the law expressly states that 
‘There shall be no discrimination with re- 
gard to sex inthe pay of any kind of work.” 

The ballot is not especially asked for 
“as a protection against the tyranny of 
bad husbands,” but rather as a means of 
amending bad lews which now give bad 
husbands an undue amount of power, 
such, for instance, as the law which ena- 
bles a bad husband to deprive his innocent 
wife of her children, An exceptionally 
brutal husband here and there might pre- 
vent his wife by force from votirg, but 
the votes of other women would be numer- 
ous enough to settle the question. 

The objection that woman suffrage 
would multiply divorces is dealt with 
elsewhere. 

Senator Brown says that the man repre- 
sents his wife in ‘meeting the rougher, 
coarser demands of the law and of society.” 
But what can be a rougher “‘demand of the 
law” than the demand to suffer capital 
punishment, for instance? Or how can “the 
individuality of the woman” be “brought 
into more prominence” than on the gal- 
lows? A woman must pay her own taxes 
and answer tothe law for her own sins, 
and there is no reason why her individ- 
uality should not be recognized in matters 
of right as well as in matters of responsi- 
bility. 

Senator Brown says that woman suffrage 
would cause family quarrels. But people 
who are sensible and good-tempered will 
not quarrel if they are occasionally unable 
to think alike on politics; and those who 
are not good-tempered and sensible are 
sure to quarrel anyway, if not about poli- 
tics, then about something else. 

Senator Brown argues at some length to 
show that it is desirable people should 
marry, which is not denied, and also to 
show that women cannot carry on a pro- 
fession after marriage, which is not the 
point in dispute. 

Finally, he asserts that the question 
ought to be left to the States. But all 
that is asked is that an amendment be 
submitted to the States. 

In conclusion, some objection must be 
made to Senator Brown’s chronic habit of 
calling women ‘‘females.”” Of course, he 
meant no discourtesy by it, but the ex- 
pression is no longer considered in good 
taste. As the Springfield Republican has 
pointed out, the term is a wide one, includ- 
ing ‘“‘cows and other females,” and in re- 
ferring to the females of the human spe- 
cies, it is more accurate as well as more 
elegant to call them women. One of 
Dickens’ characters speaks to Kate Nickle- 
by of “that respectable old female, your 
mother.” The phrase may have been per- 
missible at that time, but to-day it would 


be considered ludicrous, if not insulting. 
A. 8. B. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND HEARING. 


A hearing was given the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee last Tuesday noon in 
the Senate Chamber, at Providence, on be- 
half of the Constitutional Amendment 
now pending. All five members of the 
committee were present. 

Mr. Caldwell, a leading lawyer of Prov- 
idence, made an able argument to show 
that an approval of submitting a Constitu- 
tional Amendment does not necessarily 
imply an approval of the Amendment it- 
self. This was shown by numerous cases 
where the Rhode Island Legislature has 
submitted amendments afterwards almost 
unanimously voted down. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley reminded the 
committee that the Legislature of 1884-5 
had voted to submit the amendment, but 
being one day too late to give legal notice, 
the action had proved technically invalid; 
that the Legislature of 1885-6 had again 
submitted it by very large majorities; that 
the popular branch of the present Legisla- 
ture of 1886-7 had almost unanimously rat- 
ified this action, and that now all depended 
on the final action of the Senate. In jus- 
tice to the 5,000 intelligent and respected 
petitioners, he hoped that the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee would recommend its 
submission. He read an opinion of the 
late Senator Anthony in favor of submit- 
ting amendments whenever any considera- 
ble number of citizens desired it. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell appeared, at the 
request of the petitioners, to state facts 
concerning the growth and status of the 
woman suffrage movement since Senator 
Anthony spoke and voted for it in 1866. 
Its successful establishment in three Ter- 
ritories had shown for eighteen years be- 
neficent results. Nine-tenths of all the 
women in Wyoming habitually vote, while 
only eight-tenths of the men goto the polls. 
The same is substantially true in Utah 
and Washington Territories, Chief-Justice 
Greene declaring that in Washington Ter- 
ritory he does not believe a single decent, 
well-informed woman would willingly 
forego her right of suffrage. 

John C. Wyman, Esq., made an earnest, 
emphatic address, urging the Judiciary 
Committee to report favorably on the sub- 
mission of the amendment. 











qualified to vote for school committee may 
be allowed to vote on the license question. 
Miss E. 8S. Tobey conducted the hearing. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. H. R. Shat- 
tuck, of Malden; Mrs. M. E. 8. Curtis, of 
Burlington ; Mrs. J. K. Adams, of Woburn; 
Dr. Salome Merritt, of Boston; Mrs. J. G, 
Thorpe, of Cambridge; Mrs. A. J. Gordon, 
Representative Milliken, of Malden; Rey. 
Dr. D. O. Mears, of Worcester; Mrs. 1. E. 
F. Kimball, of Chicago; Miss E. 8S. Tobey, 
and Mr. H. B. Blackwell. 

The speaking was good, strong argu- 
ments were presented, and the hearing 
went off very well. 
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OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 


The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se. 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 8S. A.: 

Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street. Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. : 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. 0. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud, Rockland. 

Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. . 
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THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


Allow me to re 4 that your paragraph in 
regard to this club, in your last issue, does 
unintentional injustice to a club which has 
done more equal justice to women than 
any other in Boston, so far as I am aware. 
The ‘‘delay” of which you speak was not 
due, in the least, to any prolonged discus- 
sion as to the expediency of having 4 
woman as yoo ee ep | Secretary, but 
to the great difficulty of finding a suitable 
person, able and willing to undertake the 
most difficult post in the club, because in- 
cluding the librarianship and the conduct- 
ing of a considerable correspondence in 
foreign languages. The post was offered 
by the Nominating Committee to seven 
persons—five women and two men—before 
— one of either sex who could and 
would undertake its duties. All of these, 
except one lady, declined because the 
could not give the time. She declined, 
unless the election, as well as the nomina- 
tion, could be unanimous, which the Nom- 
inating Committee could not of course 
guarantee. You say “the fear was that 
the Appalachian Club would be despised 
by foreign societies of a similar character, 
and to this consideration they ay 4 (ital- 
ics mine). Who yielded? Not the club, 
for the question was never brought before 
the club for vote or action; once only, in 
an informal way, when the feeling seemed 
to run in favor of having a woman. Not 
the Nominating Committee, for it tried five 
women in succession, and, being naturally 
discouraged by this, and having but a few 
days in which to act, tried men again, and 
at last found an excellent candidate just in 
time to report. The committee were favor- 
ably inclined to having a woman; and it is 
pretty certain that any candidate whom 
they had nominated would have been elect- 
ed without very serious opposition. But 
they were primarily appointed to select 4 
good candidate, man or woman; and they 
were very fortunate in being able to d0 
this at last. 

There were, undoubtedly, a few of the 
most active members of the club, and those 
best acquainted with the work of this 
ticular office, who thought it bad Ro y 
to have a woman as Co nding 
tary. They had a perfect right to their 

inion, and I do not think it a ‘‘despica- 
ble consideration,” though it did not pre 
vail with me, or with the Nomin: 
Committee. ‘*Despise” is your own word; 
I have heard nothing said about the club’s 
being despised abroad ; only that the nam¢ 
of a woman as secretary might impair the 
club’s relation with foreign clubs, which 
relations have been built up with a 
deal of tact as well as labor, and are very 
important in their bearing on the li 

scientific work of the club. It 
to me that this view was overstrained, but 
not more so than your criticisms on it. N° 
one would consider it despicable for a clu? 
which had important financial transaction’ 

ding, to prefer a man to a woman % 
ts treasurer, on the avowed ground ths 
this would better command the confidence? 
of the business community. No woma! 
can claim, as of right, that she, or som? 
other woman, ought to be President of * 
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members we must allow for some differ- 
ences of opinion, and not condemn the 
club because every vote cannot be guaran- 
teed as un 

I should not have made so many words 
about a vo age coat Bes bese very a 
e . were it pot { many su 
seribers 1 


to — wae Oe the A 
palachian Club. might that 
points I have u have a bearing upon 
all mixed organ ns. The great ob- 


jection made, In many cases, to admitting 
women to men’s clubs and societies is the 
fear that they will be touchy and unreas- 
onable on just such matters as are here in- 
volved. I wish, if possible, to avert such 
criticisms. T. W. H. 

[Literally speaking, Col. Higginson is 
right. The lady who was tendered the 
nomination ‘‘declined, unless the election, 
as well as the nomination, could be unan- 
imous.” But she did this only on being 
told—by other members of the club, not 
by the Nominating Committee — that it 
was the custom, in this association, for the 
secretary to cast the vote for the body, 
thus securing an unanimous election. This 
lady was assured that, should she accept 
the nomination, this rule would necessa- 
rily be broken, as there was a strong min- 
ority opposed to seeing a woman elected 
to this office. The sole reason given by 
the minority for this opposition was that 
it would lower the prestige of the club 
abroad to have a woman for its corre- 
sponding secretary. ‘To shield the Appa- 
lachian Club from such criticism and to 
preserve harmony among its members, the 
name was quietly withdrawn by the lady 
herself. We should add that the lady re- 
ferred to was ignorant of the fact that we 
criticized the club in this matter.—Eps. 
W. J.) 
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MANCHESTER WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE.. 


MANCHESTER, MaAss., FEB. 16, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

This thirty-ninth of our organizations 
proves to bea strong one. It has upon 
its board of officers Congregationalists, 
Liberals and Catholics—all of them the 
best of friends. The members agree in 
two particulars, viz.: they are all woman 
suftragists and all believe in prohibition. 

This is a unique league, for we have as 
president, D. L. Brigham, a life-long sup- 
porter of woman suffrage, and as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Patrick 
Boyle, a leading Irishman and Catholic; 
both these offices in our leagues are usually 
held by ladies. On the Executive Com- 
mittee we have three people, one of whom 
was born in the house next to Daniel 
O’Connell’s in Ireland; another, J. F. 
Rabardy, a Frenchman, which you would 
not doubt, were you to hear him speak. 
Mr. Rabardy was the post-master of Man 
chester for twenty years, and is a radical 
man. If, as Wendell Phillips said, ‘* the 
Irish will bring more force to the mingling 
of the races than any other people,” the 
Manchester League will certainly have its 

We had a delightful evening Feb. 14, at 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Rabardy. 
The meeting was enthusiastic, and we had, 
what I rarely find in Massachusetts in all 
my calls—a remonstrant. She said: “I 
know woman saftrage is right, but prece- 
dent and custom have established the pres- 
ent condition of women.” This lady is one 
of the ablest women of Manchester, there- 
fore she cannot long remain on the nega- 
tive side. 

I speak of the nationalities represented, 
because so many people think we cannot 
enlist such persons on our side. 

It was ten o’clock before we dispersed. 
Another meeting will be held next week 
to receive the reports of the committees 
appointed. A public meeting will be held 
in April. Mrs. Emma G. Tenney, a mem- 
ber of the School Committee, was present 
and united with the League. Five gentle- 
men were present, and all are actively in- 
terested in woman suffrage. A delegation 
from Manchester visited the Bazaar. 

Cora Scott Ponp. 
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The forewoman of the establishment of 





' Ascher, Bernard & Co., of Chicago, manu- 


facturers of artificial flowers, prepared 
herself thoroughly for her work, spending 

years in Paris as an unpaid appren- 
tice. She receives $1,500 per year, while a 
man, in the same position, would receive 
$3,000, showing that sex discrimination in 
the industries is not yet overcome. 





: New York, Fes. 15, 1887, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last week was full of pleasant incidents. 
Wednesday afternoon was bright and 
sunny, and the meeting of the Society for 
Political Study was largely attended, the 
discussion on the tax laws of the city 
bringing out much of value. The meet- 
ings are held in Miss Allen’s cheerful par- 
lors, 36 Irving Place, and we welcome all 
ladies who are interested in the study. 

In the evening, the City Suffrage League 
gave its annual reception in the parlors of 
the Park Avenue Hotel. The huge room, 
90 by 50 feet in size, was filled by a crowd 
of people prominent in literature, art and 
reform. Looking over the throng, I felt 
justified in saying, in the few words of a 
playful address, that our cause had become 
not only popular, but I might almost add, 
fashionable. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianapo- 
lis, was the guest of the evening, and made 
agraceful speech in response, Mrs. Louise 
Thomas, president of Sorosis, followed, 
and Miss Charlotte F. Daley and Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore added words of wel- 
come. Miss Rachel Foster, of Philadel- 
phia, was present, and was cordially wel- 
comed. Misa Marietta Holley, author of 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife,” ‘Sweet Cicily,” 
etc., was surrounded all the evening by 
persons desirous of meeting her. Mrs. 
Esther Herrman sent a beautiful basket 
of flowers. There was a Reception Com- 
mittee, of which Miss Hannah Allen was 
chairman, and there were five young lady 
ushers—Misses Wakeman, Griswold, Led- 
with, Stevens and Blake. 

On Thursday evening we had our hear- 
ing at Albany. The Assembly Chamber 
contained, as usual, a throng of people, 
many of the senators and assemblymen 
being present. We addressed the special 
committee of the Assembly on the Consti- 
tutional Convention, of which Hon. Frank 
B. Arnold, of Otsego, is chairman, and the 
judiciary committee of the Senate, Hon. 
Albert C. Comstock, of Rensselaer, chair- 
man. Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell made 
the first address, dwelling upon what the 
nation owes to the women. She spoke 
with much force and earnestness. Mrs. 
Caroline Gilkey Rogers followed in a 
graceful address, showing that women 
need the ballot for their protection. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony was received with 
great applause, and her historical review 
of the preceding struggles was listened to 
with the greatest attention. My own ad- 
dress dealt principally with the precedents 
of other legislative action, which prove 
that this Legislature has the power to 
grant women the right to vote for dele- 
gates to the Convention. 

The next morning we were at the Capi- 
tol, where all the news was encouraging. 
There seems no doubt that the Senate will 
pass the municipal suffrage bill, and we 
hope that the Committee of the Assembly 
will report a bill allowing women to vote 
for delegates. Two of the most influential 
younger members from Kings are out- 
spoken in our favor:—Hon. J. P. Gra- 
ham, the representative of the Labor 
Party, who introduced the bill sent up by 
the United Labor Party, which among its 
provisions permits women to vote for del- 
egates; and Hon. A. S. Bacon (Republi- 
can), one of the most brilliant of the new 
members. . 

The article in your last, entitled ‘*Con- 
stitutional History and Law," contains a 
series of unsupported statements, some of 
which might be easily disproved were it 
worth while to occupy your space with 


controversy. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

It is with sorrow we have to record the 
passing on to another life of one of the 
members of our South Hanson Woman 
Suffrage League. . 

Mrs. HELEN M. PENDLETON died at her 
home Sunday afternoon, Feb. 5, of pneu- 
monia, after an illness of two weeks. She 
was born in Plymouth, and lived there 
during her early life. She graduated from 
the Plymouth High school first in her 
class, and has always kept up her intel- 
lectual life. She had a mirthful, lively 
temperament, was quick at repartee, al- 
ways ready to give and take a joke. She 
was sensitive, open and frank, willing to 
acknowledge a mistake and forgive an in- 
jury. Her first and crowning work, out- 
side of her family, was for the local tem- 
perance division, of which she was Worthy 
Patriarch. She was also President of the 
Grand Army Sewing Society. With all 
these duties, she found time to do some- 
thing for us, and always contributed to 
our funds. Last Memorial Day we decid- 
ed to have Miss Carroll's ‘Plan of the 
Tennessee Campaign,” an article in the 
North American Review, read at the memo- 
rial exercise. Mrs. Pendleton being a good 
reader, and her husband Commander of 
the Post, it seemed eminently fitting that 
she should be the person selected to read it, 








which she did very acceptably. At our 
annual meeting, Jan. 5, we had a social 
tea, with invited guests, thirty in all. She 
read an original poem, full of witticisms 
and happy hits, which added much to the 
pleasure of the evening. She leaves a 
husband and three boys to mourn her un- 
timely death. They have the heartfelt 
sympathy of the whole community. 
So. Hanson, Feb. 14,1887. J.8.H. 





Last year in Vienna 280 men and 78 
women committed suicide. 

Miss Susie Beals has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, the first woman to oc- 
cupy such a position. 

Miss Minna Caroline Smith will read a 
paper on “The Poetry of James Russel 
Lowell” at 5 Park Street, on Mr. Lowell’s 
birthday, Feb. 22. 

The Minnesota House of Representatives 
has voted to raise the age of consent to 
sixteen years. The W.C. T. U. asked for 
eighteen, but their bill was cut down. 


Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who was spoken 
of as successor to Miss Lucretia Crocker 
on the Boston Board of School Supervis- 
ors, declines to be a candidate. 

Miss Grace Howard, daughter of ‘‘Joe” 
Howard, the newspaper correspondent, is 
said to be about to go to Dakota to teach 
the Indians. She is a young woman of 
ability, and a friend of Mrs. Cleveland. 

In the columns of the Detroit Free Press 
devoted to religious intelligence there ap- 
peared lately the names of twenty-three 
women announced to preach in different 
parts of the country. 

A good deal is being said in these days 
about ‘‘woman’s sphere.” Many seem to 
think that her sphere is not much larger 
than the circumference of a wash-tub. We 
protest against any limitation being set to 
the sphere of woman.—Talladega (Ala.) 
Reporter and Watchtower. 

You find yourself refreshed by the pres- 
ence of cheerful people; why not make 
earnest effort to confer that pleasure on 
others? You will find half the battle is 
gained if you never allow yourself to say 
anything gloomy.—Lydia Maria Child. 

It is now stated that Miss Van Zandt, 
who married Anarchist Spies, is not a Vas- 
sar graduate. She was for one year in 
the preparatory school connected with 
Vassar College, but never gained admis- 
sion to the Freshman Class. It is not 
probable, then, that much learning hath 
made her mad. 

The Wisconsin State Agricultural Soci- 
ety was addressed at its recent annual 
meeting by three ladies—Mrs. George 
Warren on *‘A Woman’s Idea of Kindness 
to Animals ;” Mrs. Robertson on ‘‘Woman 
as a Butter-Maker ;” and Mrs. Vic. Camp- 
bell on ‘‘A Plea for Better Parentage.” 


Several meetings have been held in this 
city during the past week in behalf of 
police matrons for women. One was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. J. K. Barney, National 
Superintendent of Prison Work for the 
W.C.T.U. It looks as if this much need- 
ed law would, at length, be passed. 


Under the direction of the Polk County 
(lowa) Suffrage Society, School District 
No. 3 has been organized with the follow- 
ing officers: Mrs. E. N. Tomley, president; 
Mrs. Carrie Reeves, secretary and treas- 
urer; and Mrs. M. J. Clendenial, chairman 
of Executive Committee. 


Whatever opinion may be entertained of 
the propriety of giving votes to women, it 
cannot be denied that the movement in 
favor of woman suffrage is making pro- 
gress. Nowhere do communities which 
have tried it, give it up, and every few days 
it makes a step in advance somewhere or 
other.—San Francisco Call. 

We have received from our old friend, 
Senator Brown, of Georgia, his speech in 
opposition to the woman suffrage resolu- 
tion. It is hard to see why Joseph inflict- 
ed iton us. Perhaps he thought we were 
used to his speeches and could stand an- 
other. Any way, we have served some 
other man in standing between the speech 
andhim. With this prelude we will merely 
say that Joseph is not a great success as a 
speech-maker.— Boston Record. 

Frances Willard spoke by invitation be- 
fore the women Knights of Labor in Phil- 
adelphia last Sunday. The audience was 
large and enthusiastic. Miss Willard 
dwelt upon Christianity as the basis of all 
true progress; upon the temperance ques- 
tion in its twofold aspect of total absti- 
nence and prohibition, and also upon the 
enfranchisement of women and social pu- 
rity, urging the co-operation of the Knights 
of Labor. 

The pupils of the Perkins Institution will 
give two entertainments on Washington’s 
Birthday, the proceeds to be devoted to 
the new Kindergarten School in Roxbury, 
soon to be dedicated. The programmes 
will include reading, recitations, and 
other literary exercises, vocal and instru- 
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mental music, military drill, gymnastics, 
calisthenics and kindergarten work. Laura 
Bridgman will receive the guests at the 
close of each entertainment. Admission, 
thirty-five cents. Tickets at 37 Avon 
Street. Exercises at 11 A. M. and 3P. M. 


We want to take back many of the ugly 
things that we have said about our new 
Senator, C. B. Farwell. Almost the first 
vote that he cast after he took his place in 
the Senate was one in favor of a measure 
looking to the enfranchisement of women. 
A man who believes in the political free- 
dom and the political equality of our peo- 
ple regardless of sex, and who has man, 
hood enough to stand by his convictions 
on this question, is good enough to repre- 
sent Illinois, or any other State.—Cuba 
(M1.) Journal. 


The Chicago Women’s Club has under- 
taken to collect and publish statistics and 
information about women’s organizations 
of every kind, having for their object the 
advancement of civilization. Women’s 
societies are requested to write to the cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Mary B. Sabir, 
No. 337 Mohawk Street, Chicago, stating 
the name of club or society, where located, 
when organized, methods of work, object, 
membership limited or unlimited, etc. All 
this information will be put in tabulated 
form, for easy reference, and a copy will 
be furnished to each society represented 
on the list. 

Mrs. Fawcett, in her address before the 
students of Bedford College, says: ‘‘Wom- 
en have now been employed for many 
years in large numbers, and with marked 
success, in various branches of the postal 
service. They make excellent civil servants, 
and their salaries are only about one-third 
of what is paid to men who do the same 
work. Yet, notwithstanding the success 
of the post-office experiment, and the sav- 
ing which the employment of women 
would cause tothe public, no movement 
has ever been made to open other branches 
of the public service to them.” 

Higher education has made great ad- 
vancement in Greece, in recent years. 
Among the private institutions the first 
place must be given to the ‘“‘Society for 
the Higher Education of Women,” in con- 
nection with which a lycée for girls was 
established a few years ago, with a staff 
of 76 teachers and 1,486 pupils from all 
quarters. Education is very liberally en- 
dowed, and the sums which Greeks settled 
in foreign countries send home for the 
purpose, are very large. Illiteracy is rare 
in the kingdom; in the most out-of-the- 
way hill countries, you will see little 
scholars reading their Plutarch’s ‘‘Lives.” 


The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL lets the eagle 
scream—no, not by any means, nor even 
the cock crow—but instead of these old 
birds of masculine politics, the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL presents a soothing dove, with 
outstretched wings, bearing in her bill an 
olive-branch, even as Noah’s did over the 
waste of waters—and this because both 
houses of the Kansas Legislature have 
passed the municipal woman suffrage act. 
It is quite a poetic acknowledgment of 
the branches presenting the bill. Women 
have charming ideas of this sort. ‘he 
JOURNAL cries, ‘*Three cheers for Kansas !” 
They shall be given. But oh, if we could 
only have given them for Massachusetts 
instead !’’— Springfield Republican. 

The fourth of six lectures given by Mr. 
George Willis Cooke upon ‘‘Women in 
Literature,” was given at the Woman’s 
Club, 5 Park Street, last Tuesday after- 
noon. The lecture was one of the most 
interesting of the course, dealing with Sir 
Walter Scott and the women novelists of 
his time. After quoting from the novels 
of that time extracts showing the super- 
ficiality of women’s education, the lecturer 
gave interesting particulars of the early 
education, life and works of Mary Somer- 
ville, Jane Austin, Maria Edgeworth, Jane 
Porter, Joanna Bailey, Caroline Oliphant, 
Miss Mitford, Mary Lamb. Jane Taylor, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Charlotte Smith, 
Sophia and Harriet Lee, Lady Morgan, 
Mrs. Inchbold, and their contemporaries. 
The next lecture will treat of Harriet Mar- 
tineau and her times, and will possess 
special interest to Bostonians. 

The Grangers of San José, Cal., have 
passed resolutions of regret for the action 
of the National Grange of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, which, at its last session at Phila- 


| detphia, struck from the report of the 
Committee on Agriculture « paragraph 
recommending woman suffrage. The San 
José Grange holds that this ‘violated the 
spirit of paragraph seven of our Declara- 
tion of Purposes, which states that ‘We 
proclaim it among our purposes to incul- 
vate a proper appreciation of the abilities 
and sphere of woman.’*’ They propose to 
do their best to get this action reversed 
next year. Well done, San José! 
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Messrs. Ticknor & Co. announce for publi- 
cation Feb. 25, 1887, the new works: “Foréed 
Acquaintances,” by Edith Robinson, a yory 
amusing and well-told story, nal and infi- 
nitely amusing; ‘‘The Life and Works of Gior- 
dano Bruno,” a new volume of the English and 

ical Library ; “Fam Short 
Sayings, by S. Arthur Bent, A. M., fifth edition 
revised and enlarged; “The Course of a 
being outlines of the chief political changes in the 
history of the world; “Familiar Allusions,” a 
handbook of miscellaneous information, by Wil- 
liam A. and Charles G. Wheeler; ‘‘Events and 
Epochs in Religious History,” by James Free- 
man Clarke. Illustrated. These are need- 
ed in every library. 








Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is peculiar to itself and 
snperior to all other preparations in strength, 
economy, and medicinal merit. 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
81 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received a new line of 4, 5 and 6-Button 
Embroidered Suede Gloves in very beautiful shades 




















‘*A graceful, tender romance, 
filled with the glow of a culti- 
vated imagination, instinct with 


subtle observation of nature, enlivened by mov- 
ing incident, and made picturesque by idealized 
description. Those who look deeper will find in 
it a mystical poem of remarkable beauty and 
scope; afresh and pregnant symbolization of the 
higher psychology ; a study of the ever-recurring 
ordeal through which the human soul passes in 
its purifying passage from earthly to celestial 
love,” says the New York Tribune of Henry Ber- 
nard Carpenter’s poem, 


LiBER AMORIS. 


“The story is most captivating, 
and is admirably told ... . 


remarkably bright, natural and 
pointed . . . thoroughly good, and deserves the 
heartiest commendation,” says the New York 
Tribune of the new novel, by the author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent,” entitled 


Sons and Daughters. 


Attracting unprecedented inter- 
est and the highest praise of crit- 
ical authorities. ‘‘I think the 
studies of Forbes, Miriam and Mrs. Reese, all 
three, exceptionally true and fine. It is a brave 
book, a story which searches out the byways of 
the heart, and is strongly and fearlessly told,” 
says Louise Chandler Moulton of the new novel, 
published by the Ticknors, by the author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent,” entitled 


SONS AND DAUCHTERS. 


** A Novel of wonderful bril- 
liancy, power and absorbing in- 
terest—one of the most important 
literary events of this decade. It will hold spell- 
bound the reading world,” says Lir1an Wuit- 
1nG, in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, of the new 
novel by the author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” entitled 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


“Entertaining from first to last. 
- « +» Immensely clever. . . . 


All that is here is so charming,” 
says the New York Telegram of the new novel 
by the author of “The Story of Margaret Kent,” 
entitled 


SONS AND DAUNHTERS. 





TICKNOR & CO., Publishers, 
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Gleamed the sunset’s crimson glory 

Through the windows of the west; 

Crept the night-wind o’er the mountain, 
Seeking rest. 


In a cabin rude, lay dying 

Its one tenant, old and grey ; 

Those who watched knew life was ebbing 
Fast away. 


But he roused with weary effort, 

Saw the sunset’s glowing light 

Shining on the peaceful river, 
Pure and bright. 


“Day is done,” he softly murmured ; 

“Falls the welcome night at last. 

Through the long hours I’ve been dreaming 
Of the past. 


“Dreamt I of a low, white farm-house, 
» Daisied field and dewy glade, 
Where in childhood’s joy unshadowed 
Oft I played. 


“But the dear ones,—father, mother, 

Kindred all—ah, where are they? 

And one else, a flower of beauty, 
Little May? 


“Years, long years, they’ve calmly slumbered, 
Heeding not the shine or rain, 
In the grave, on earth to waken 

Ne’er again. 


. 


“Angels, come, my soul to ferry 
, O’er Death’s river, dark and wide! 
Nearer sounds the mystic murmur 
Of the tide. 


“Hear ye not the music stealing? 

Oh, how brightly gleam the skies! 

Sombre mists uplift, revealing 
Paradise! 


“There, with hands outstretched in welcome, 
By the shining gates of gold, 
Once again my long-lost dear ones 

I behold!” 


Waned the sunset’s crimson glory 
Down the windows of the west; 
And the guardian of the ferry 
Lay at rest. 
Rio Vista, California. 
i ae 
LITTLE WORRIES. 


BY A. E. HAMILTON. 


The little worries which we meet each day, 
May lie as stumbling-blocks across our way; 
Or we may make them stepping-stones to be 
Of grace, O God, to Thee. 
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AS I CAME DOWN FROM LEBANON. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





As I came down from Lebanon, 

Came winding, wandering slowly down 
Through mountain passes bleak and brown, 
The cloudless day was well nigh done. 

The city, like an opal set 

In emerald, showed each minaret 

Afire with radiant beams of sun, 

And glistened orange, fig and lime, 

Where song-birds made melodious chime, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

Like lava in the dying glow, 

Through olive orchards far below 

I saw the murmuring river run; 

And ‘neath the wall upon the sand 
Swart sheiks from distant Samarcand, 
With precious spices they had won, 
Lay long and languidly in wait 

Till they might pass the guarded gate, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

I saw strange men from lands afar 

In mosque and square and gay bazaar, 
The Magi that the Moslem shun, 

And grave Effendi from Stamboul 
Who sherbet sipped in corners cool; 
And, from the balconies o’errun 

With roses, gleamed the eyes of those 
Who dwell in still seraglios, 

As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

The flaming flower of daytime died, 

And Night, arrayed as is a brjde 

Of some great king in garments spun 

Of purple and the finest gold, 

Outbloomed in glories manifold ; 

Until the moon, above the dun 

And darkening desert, void of shade, 

Shone like a keen Damascus blade, 

As I came down from Lebanon. 
—_—-- -2oe — 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
NOBODY TO BLAME. 
BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


(Continued.) 
CHAPTER [X.—SUNSHINE. 

“Only one night,” said Nora, ‘‘and then 
it will be to-morrow.” ‘This not entirely 
exceptional state of affairs appeared to 
present to her a quite exceptional signifi- 
cance, for not only her eyes, but her whole 
living body, appeared to be almost over- 
charged with happiness. Her father, who 
had missed his April visit, was actually 
coming. 

Nora inherited from this father a certain 
childlikeness of nature which enables its 
possessor to throw off, in rare moments, 
the accumulated deposit of hundreds of 
days of small anxieties, chagrins, disap- 
pointments, failures, and other sobering 
experiences, and to live in one present 
emotion as simply as if this importunate 
mass of memories were not. And so at 
this moment she was a child; and her face 
expressed the single enjoyment of expec- 


tation. 
‘*To-morrow,” she said again, confiden- 


tially addressing the universe. 

She would have addressed Huldah, but 
that faithful crony, brooding over her 
m -basket. was profoundly at peace. 
Her darning-needle was in one hand, and 





rheumatism. Semiramis, rolled into a 
ball, lay snoring at Nora’s feet ; Cuco was 
snoring outside on the cellar door; Elias 
was snoring inside on the settle. ‘Ihe 
evening was warm, the doors and windows 
open; acricket had got in, and was creak- 
ing somewhere in a corner; a daddy- 
longlegs, forcing the season, came strid- 
ing across the table, and as often as she 
pushed him down, came silently stalking 
back; and out of doors the katydids con- 
tinued the discussion of the previous even- 
ings, and a little querulous owl kept 
preaching to nobody; other society there 
was none. 

‘But it’s only till to-morrow,” repeated 
Nora, smiling to herself. ‘‘Elias! O ’Lias, 
do keep awake this one evening; I’m crazy 
for some one to talk to.” 

‘““Why, yes, certainly,” said Elias; and 
straight was off again. 

Nora was beside herself with impatience. 
“You shall wake up!” she exclaimed. “I 
will not spend all my evenings in company 
with the spiders.” And she actually 
dragged him off the settle in her indigna- 
tion. 

**What, what—whose barn is it?’ quoth 
Elias, starting up all wild. 

Nora burst into laughter. 

“It’s worse than a barn.” she explained ; 
‘it’s your wife that’s on fire. I tell you, I 
want to talk. Do you remember that 
father comes to-morrow ?” 

“Is that so? I'm glad you reminded 
me. I wouldn't miss going down to meet 
him foracow. His first visit since winter, 
too; I shall be so proud to have him see 
what a housewife his city girl makes!” 

“Yes; but, "Lias, perhaps it would be 
well not to make too strong a point of 
that. He wouldn’t—at least, he might not 
understand it. I’ve asked Polly Winger 
to come over and help, so that I may have 
a good time with father; and I wouldn’t 
like him to know we had no help. Isn't it 
the queerest thing that you can’t find that 
girl?” 

**Well, now, I can’t feel quite that way,” 
said the farmer, a little disappointed. ‘I 
had rather counted on showing him what 
you could do. Why, I was bragging of 
you to Milton Hopper only yesterday. I 
told him I believed I could get more work 
out of you in a day than he could out of 
any woman in Lancaster County.” 

‘Did you put it just that way?” 

“Well, something like that; I don’t re- 
member exactly.” 

‘““Then you must have made a mistake,” 
said Nora, red-hot ina moment; “it was 
your plough-horse you were boasting of, 
and not your wife.” 

‘‘Now I’ve done something wrong, I ex- 
pect,” said Elias, regretfully. ‘I never 
saw such a fiery little thing; don’t she 
like to have me boast of her?” 

He looked so sincerely disturbed that 
Nora forgot her grievance. 

‘*| do wonder what makes me so irrita- 
ble! Do you know, ’Lias, I fear some- 
times I'm getting quite ill-tempered. One 
thing is, I feel so tired this summer.” 

“Tired,” said Elias, relieved; ‘*why, so 
am I; we ought to go to bed earlier.” 

‘But I get so tired I can't sleep.” 

“Oh, that can’t be,” said her husband, 
smiling; “unless (remembering his moth- 
er) you had the rheumatism.” 

“But it’s true. I try not to complain, 
because I know you are looking out for 
help, but I’m tired nearly all the time.” 

‘“That’s a queer thing about women,” 
pondered Elias. ‘They seem to be always 
tired. Mother’s been that way as long as 
I can remember, and she can keep her end 
of the doubletree with any of ’em yet.” 

Nora’s thoughts had taken another turn, 
‘-Now I think of it,” she queried, *‘do you 
ever go into the public school ?” 

‘““Why, no, ducky; have you found your 
way there? But I'll be bound you'll find 
the little folks, wherever they are.” 

“Yes, I've walked over there several 
times. The teacher is kind, but she isa 
product of what they call home talent; 
and I don’t like the way they manage 
things there at all. I’ve been trying to 
get acquainted with the directors, in the 
hope of persuading them to use more mod- 
ern school-books, but they—by the way, I 
wonder if they’d make me a director? 
There’s no kind of work I should like so 
well; I could throw my whole heart into 
it.”” 

“I wonder,” quoth her husband, greatly 
amused, “if any man in the county has 
such a funny wife as mine!” He drew 
her to him caressingly, but she pulled her- 
self quickly away, and stood looking at 
him with a curious hardening expression 
in her eyes. 

‘There are times,” thought Elias, ‘‘when 
she seems almost to dislike me. Ido wish 
I knew why.” 

“There are times,” thought she, ‘when, 
he seems to think me unworthy of a seri- 
ous answer. He seems incapable of un- 








derstanding that I am his equal. He puts 


stairs; and they lay down side by side, 
and each was alone. 

But evening mists the morning will 
sometimes dissipate; next day the sun 
rose all glorious, and Nora forgot her 
trials. 

“Now, I warn you all,” she announced, 
‘as soon as a certain person appears, I 
drop all the cares of this life, and devote 
myself to pleasure. With mother at the 
rudder, and Huldah and Polly at the oars, 
what am I but a passenger?” She spoke 
gaily, but felt a little anxiety. She had 
determined that her father should see not 
only herself, but all her surroundings, at 
their best. Polly had absolutely mowed 
her flower beds, and the house was alive 
with fragrance and color. Both the girls 
went down with Elias to meet him, and as 
Nora lay for a moment, mute and pale in 
his arms, Polly’s innocent smiles relieved 
the situation from a stress that was almost 
pain. 

‘You haven't begun your building yet?” 
Mr. Maxwell remarked to the farmer as 
they neared the bouse. 

‘**My which?” said Elias. 

“The improvements, you know,” said 
Nora, hastily. ‘‘No, not yet; but we’ve 
got them all planned, and meantime, fa- 
ther, what did I tell you? Behold the vine- 
covered porch!” 

Nora colored a little as she said this, 
and well she might. The truth is she had 
ventured to-day on a field of transgression 
which, faulty as she was, was foreign to 
her natural character; she had planned an 
entire day of dissimulation. Accordingly, 
as the vaunted vines had not done all that 
was expected of them, she had tied with 
her own deceitful hands a part of the foli- 
age from Polly’s porches on their melan- 
choly meagreness. ‘Just to make them 
look,” she argued, ‘tas they would if I had 
time to attend to them.” ‘The piano, too, 
was made an instrument of guile. After 
waiting some months for Elias to find time 
to get a tuner, she had yesterday walked 
five miles to the nearest town, brought 
back her man, and behold the piano ecare- 
lessly strewn with music, and looking as 
if in daily use for years. In short, the 
whole morning was a triumph of decep- 
tion, Nora sitting with her father in the 
porch while the foliage kept its freshness, 
rocking herself carelessly, fancy-work in 
hand, and never once glancing toward the 
busy doings which she knew were enact- 
ing in other parts of the house. In the 
afternoon they took a walk down the shady 
road to Kintern’s grist-mill, and, seated on 
a fallen tree by the dam, enjoyed a long 
communion. Some fine old beeches, spared 
from the general clearing, spread their 
broad arms of twinkling shade above them 
and over the water, that lapped and plash- 
ed against the old stone wall with its cool, 
continual music. The merriest time of the 
birds was over, but still a sauey robin 
chatted and looked at them in his up-head- 
ed, independent way, as he hopped quite 
close to them; and across the wheat-field 
a **Bob White” seemed calling to them 
with cheery distinctness; and, sweetest of 
all, a wood-thrush carolled his little hymn 
of pure joy. 

**Don’t you think we shall have birds in 
heaven?” said Nora. 

“Why not, my love? We are to have 
music, and why not birds as well as golden 
harps?” 

**Once,” she continued, “I dreamed 
about it. We two walked hand in hand 
into the beautiful land, and angels came 
to meet us, and mother with them; and 
even with her we felt a little strange; 
she was so divine, you know; and she un- 
derstood, and led us down a lovely dell, 
and out of the heart of the shade a wood 
robin sang; and we listened, and all home 
memories came back, and heaven was fa- 
wiliar, and our joy was complete. Do-you 
often think of that life, father, and does it 
seem like home?” 

“Often, my child; and it would seem ut- 
terly like home, but that I am divided be- 
tween your mother and you.” 


‘It is so strength-giving,” said Nora, 
laying her head a little wearily on his knee, 
‘so inspiring to know that the heaven life / 
encompasses this earth life, ever ready to 
receive us, as the air receives a perfume 
when it leaves a flower. I should think 
the folks who don’t believe in another life 
would surely droop by the way. Somany 
riddles that have no answer here; so many 
mis-steps that cannot be retraced; so many 
plans that find no time for fulfilment; so 
many things that go wrong”—— 

**But not with you, my daughter?” said 
Mr. Maxwell, anxiously. 

**With us all,” said Nora, quickly. ‘‘Fa- 
ther, you may continue to sit here and talk 
metaphysics, but I shall go to my tea.” 

‘‘Not quite yet,” said the father, looking 
furtively at his watch. ‘‘Suppose we— 
suppose we take that fine piece of woods 
on our way home? There’s always a path 


boots; but shall boots frustrate the ro- 
mance of a cavalier and his lady ?” 

‘Trae enough,” said the cavalier, again 
looking nervously at his watch. And so 
it came to pass that they reached home 
later than Nora had intended, and, ap- 
proaching the house, behold, the entire 
family, including Cuco, Semiramis, and 
the three harvest men, assembled on and 
about the porch, in front of which stood a 
beautiful chestnut mare, oa her back a 
lady’s saddle, and on Polly’s arm a riding- 
suit complete. 

“T was so afraid it woulda’t be here,” 
said Mr. Maxwell, all ina flutter. “That 
was why I wanted to come east by way of 
the west. It’s yours, my darling; a pres- 
ent from Mrs. Artoitage, and she hopes it 
may be none the less a bridal present for 
coming so late.” . 

Of all the things,” gasped Nora. “Of 
all the things!” She could say no more, 
but, soothing and petting the horse a min- 
ute, sprang from the porch into the saddle, 
and was directly out of sight. 

“Oh, sakes, can she manage him?” cried 
Huldah, in trepidation. 4 

“Of course,” said Elias, proudly; ‘*she 
can do anything.” 

‘*And O my father.” said Nora, cantering 
back, *‘she is one of the many dear friends I 
have slighted so since my marriage. How 
can it be that I act so? I seem to be 
changed!” 

‘She never felt easy about your selling 
your saddle horse. Do you remember? 
When we were in trouble. She thought it 
was uncalled for.” 

**Much I knew about economy then,” 
laughed Nora. *‘Do you know, Elias, with 
all my desire to help father in his retrench- 
ments, that was the only thing I could 
think of. Butisn’t itnoblein her? I love 
her. I honor her. By the way, good 
gracious, father, why didn’t my money go 
at that time?” 

‘*My dear, I was so sure that your moth- 
er would have had it so, and that you 
would wish it to be so, that I told the 
creditors that I should propose it to you, 
but they wouldn’t hear of it.” 

‘*It isn’t a selfish world!” said Nora, with 
fervent dogmatism. 

Surely there was not a happier father in 
America than Mr. Maxwell, with Mother 
Sharpe in her least acid mood, Elias simply 
and frankly hospitable, Huldah plenteous- 
ly mild as a pond of new milk, Polly smil- 
ing, Nora glowing upon him all the day. 
And when, in the evening, the girls sang 
him the songs he loved best (you see I will 
forget. and call Nora a girl), he felt that 
he had drunk indeed of the fountain of 
youth, and could not for many days be old 
again. 

**But [ thought she looked a little pale 
this morning,’’ he said to Elias, who drove 
him, after a radiant leave-taking, down to 
the station alone. 

‘Did you? Now I thought they were 
both as chipper as—as”—— 

“Of course; and how gay she was all 
yesterday! She seems to be very happy, 
Mr. Sharpe.” 

But as the train bore him swiftly away 
from her, the thought came back, ‘*And 
yet she certainly was paler than of old.” 

( To be continued.) 








MISS "LIZA’S WOODPILE. 


BY M. R. HOUSEKEEPER. 


“It’s Miss Liza,” said Sam, with a fresh 
explosion of laughter. ‘I came through 
the alley just now, by their back fence, 
and I heard the sound of a saw going ina 
queer, jerky way, sol put my eye to a 
knot-hole, and—what do youthink? There 
was Miss ‘Liza herself, working away with 
saw and saw-buck like a Trojan! It beats 
all the wood-sawing I ever saw. And the 
funniest part of it is that she’s rigged out 
in her father’s old trousers and dressing- 
gown. It’s a fact, Hal. Trousers! act- 
ually trousers!” 

Knowing Miss ’Liza, Harry saw the joke, 
and joined heartily in Sam’s laugh. 

“TI want you to seeher. Words don’t do 
the subject justice. We'll climb up on the 
stable in Wilkins’ lot, where we can geta 
good look into the yard. She’ll have her 
back to us, and if we can keep from Jaugh- 
ing, she won’t know we are there.” 

The boys at once ran to the alley, and 
perched on the top of the low cow-stable, 
screened somewhat from view by a hay- 
rack, they had a fair view of the scene 
Sammy Wilson had found so funny. 

They saw a tall, gaunt, homely old 
woman, whose thin locks of grizzled hair 
were surmounted by a black bobbinet cap, 
tied with purple satin ribbon. She wore 
a pair of coarse gray cloth trousers, and 
over them was drawn a pair of large, 
clumsy old boots. 

The garment that covered the upper 
part of her body was a dressing-gown, de- 
signed originally for a masculine wearer— 








through woods, isn’t there?” 


The sleeves were turned up so as to 
allow free play to the saw, which her un- 
practised hands were drawing up and 
down with a jerky, irregular motion, that, 
with a great deal of muscular exertion, ac- 
complished very little work, 

It was a sharp November morning. 
There was a chill wind blowing that sent 
the purple cap-strings and the red dress. 
ing-gown flapping to the breeze with un- 
pardonable familiarity. 

Viewed philosophically,—as Miss Eliza 
probably viewed it,—the costume was not 
objectionable, being decent, comfortable 
and suited to her ovcupation. But Harry 
and Sam were not philosophers. What 
they saw was—a woman in trousers, Miss 
*Liza in old Father Mansfield’s well-known 
trousers and dressing-gown. There were 
the positive, comparative and superlative 
degrees of funniness to the boys. No 
wonder they laughed. 

The Mansfields, father and daughter, 
were as familiar to them as the old school- 
house itself. As long as these sixteen- 
year-old boys could remember, they had 
often seen old Mr. Mansfield hobbling 
around, stiff with rheumatism, half-deaf 
and half-blind, clad in that identical old 
dressing-gown. 

It was only a few months ago that the 
old man had died, and Miss Eliza had gone 
on living by herself in the little tumble- 
down cottage that, so far as the public 
knew, was their only possession. How 
she managed to “make both ends meet” 
was a problem the wisest gossips of the 
town had failed to determine; but she did 
do it somehow. 

She kept out of debt, did not ask for 
help, and was, moreover, a respected 
member of society, a good church-mem- 
ber, a teacher in the Sunday school, and 
the best of neighbors when sickness and 
trouble made her aid desirable. 

In her tidy but cheap black dress, with 
a bonnet whose shape and texture a rusty 
crape veil charitably shrouded, she was a 
well-known figure to the boys; and old 
and homely as she was, neither her oddity, 
nor that of her father, in his baggy trous- 
ers and gay dressing-gown, had ever 
struck them as being particularly funny. 
It was the unexpected and ridiculous blend- 
ing of the two odd figures that opened 
their eyes to the comical points in each, 
and formed a combination that no boys’ 
gravity could be expected to sustain. 

For some moments they viewed the 
scene, suppressing by strenuous exertion 
their laughter. But at last, a smothered 
burst from Hal, chorused by a wheeze and 
a snort from the ‘Porpoise,” betrayed 
their presence to Miss Eliza. 

She started, gave an exclamation of dis- 
may, and looking round, saw the laughing 
faces that were peeping down upon her. 
For a moment she looked bewildered. 
‘Then her face grew red up to the very 
roots of her gray hair, and a pained look 
was in her eyes, though she called out an- 
grily: 

‘Be off with you, you young spies! 
What business have you up there?” 

A fresh roar of laughter from Sam was 
the only answer. 

“It’s dreadful funny, isn’t it, to see an 
old woman sawing wood? You’d think it 
funnier, I suppose, to see her shivering by 
an empty stove. Harry Lennox, I am 
surprised to see you doing so ungentle- 
manly anact. You ought to know better.” 
“It isn’t the wood-sawing, Miss ’Liza,” 
Hal managed to sputter out. “It’s the 


and the two boys laughed until they were 
in danger of sliding off the roof. 

A grim smile began to relax Miss ’Liza’s 
features. ‘The merriment was rude, to be 
sure, but it was so hearty and genuine 
that it became contagious. ‘Get along 
with you!” she said, as she resumed her 
saw. ‘Go home and saw wood a while in 
petticoats yourselves, and see how you 
like it!” 

The boys clambered down and hurried 
oft to school, the second bell ringing before 
they reached the school-house. 

“The Debating Society meets to-night,” 
Sam wheezed before they parted, ‘‘and of 
all the beautiful coincidences! The sub- 
ject is‘Woman Suffrage.’ I'll make a hit 
by discussing Miss ‘Liza in trousers. 
Don’t you speak about it, Hal, before the 
time comes.” 

Harry made no reply, and in spite of the 
hearty laugh he had lately enjoyed, his 
merry face was unusually grave as he 
went through his school-duties that day. 
Somehow or other, now that Miss ’Liza 
and her saw were no longer before him, 
the fun of what he had witnessed was 
much less striking, and the vision of the 
purple cap-strings and red dressing-gown 
was much less vivid in his mind than the 
memory of the tired, care-worn old face 
blushing with embarrassment, and the 
eyes that looked as if tears were not far 
distant from them. 
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The ) ‘slowly to dawn upon 
him “at hile ee wee ce ugly and 
disfiguring garb, and sawed wood on a 
cold November morning, she did not do 
it asa matter of choice or pleasure. He 
began to think; and the result of his re- 
flections was that when school was dis- 
missed he hurried off in advance of his 
classmates, and instead of going home he 
went to the cottage of Miss Eliza. 

His knock at the door was answered by 
the lady herself, attired now in her usual 
respectable black garb. 

“Well, sir,” she said, sharply, flushing as 


she spoke. 

Hal flushed, too, and looked very sheep- 
ish as he stammered out, ‘I've called to 
apologize, Miss "Liza. I was very rude 
this morning. I—I’m sorry and ashamed 
of what I did.” 

Miss ‘Liza’s sharpness vanished, “I 
don’t know that you have any need to 
be,” she said, good-humoredly, ** ‘specially 
now you have made your excuses. I ex- 
pect I do look like a figure of fun in that 
morning rig of mine, but I never thought 
that anybody would be likely to see me in 
it. The dressing-gown has been a-hanging 
in the closet these three months, of no use 
to anybody, and it’s warm and comforta- 
ble, and handier than a woman’s rig to do 
up thé morning chores in; and then it 
saves better clothes, you see, and of course 
that’s an object when folks don’t have 
very many.” ® 

“Certainly,—of course,” said Hal, the 
good sense of Miss ’Liza’s explanations 
striking him forcibly. 

‘Will you come in?” 

“Oh! thank you, no. 
tell you that I didn’t mean to be rude, 
though I know I was. If you'll excuse 
me, I’ll be off now.” 

“Of course I’ll excuse you. I’d have 
laughed myself if I had been in your place. 
La, child, how much you did look like 
your mother, just now!” 

Harry’s mother had been dead for many 
years; so long, indeed, that he hardly re- 
membered her, and he had a good step- 
mother, whom he loved dearly, who had 
never let him feel his loss. But still, the 
memory of his own mother was a dear and 
holy one to the boy, and in reply to Miss 
Eliza's last words he asked, quite eagerly,-- 

“Did you know my mother?” 

“Oh, yes, I knew her well,” said Miss 
Eliza. ‘**We went toschool together. She 
was always a good friend to me, though I 
was older than she. 
of your mother’s on your face, it brought 
back old times as if they were only yester- 
day.” ; 

“fam sorrier than ever, now, that I 
laughed at you,” said Harry. 

Miss ’Liza patted him gently on the arm. 
“Don’t talk about it any more. We’ll for- 
get that it ever occurred. But, Harry, if 
I were you, I wouldn’t go too much with 
Sammy Wilson. He won’t do you any good. 
You don’t mind my saying so, do you?” 

“Oh, no! Certainly not. I’m much 
obliged to you, and I'll remember,—I will, 
indeed. Good-by, ma’am;” and Harry 
pulled off his hat and took leave of queer 
old Miss ’Liza as respectfully as if she had 
been a duchess. 

The ‘Phi Kappa Debating Club of Frank- 
linville” was unusually well attended that 
evening. The meetings were attended only 
by the academy boys, the regular mem- 
bers of the society numbering about 
twenty. The subject of the debate that 
evening was a popular one, and the best 
speakers of the society were to occupy the 
floor, so that the little room above Mr. 
Flint’s grocery store, in which the Phi Kap- 
pa held its meetings, was well filled. 

“Should Woman Exercise the Right of 
Suffrage?” was the momentous question. 

Jackson Gillespie, the best debater of the 
society, opened on the affirmative, while 
‘“Porpoise” Wilson, who, spite of his asth- 
matic troubles, was the society’s readiest 
impromptu speaker, led the negative. 

Gillespie did himself and his subject 
ample justice. He was concise, clear, and 
logical, and brought forth his arguments 
one after another with accumulating force, 
until, when he took his seat, it was the al- 
most unanimous opinion of his audience 
that the Porpoise would be ‘“‘nowhere.” 

Sammy took the floor. He was too sharp 
to try to attack the self-evident truths ad- 
vanced by his opponent, and his line of de- 
fence was quite different from what had 


been anticipated. He merely presented the® 


merits of his own side of the question, but 
80 forcibly, and with so much humor, that 
in the laughter with which his ‘‘hits” were 
received, Gillespie’s ‘‘clinchers” were al- 
most forgotten. 

Finally, after an ambitious description 
Of the state of things that must ensue when 
women were allowed to vote, Sam brought 
forward, as an illustration of the evils he 
prophesied, the scene he had that morning 
witnessed, He told his story well. Miss 
‘Liza was well known to every person pres- 
ent, and his description brought down the 
house. He took his seat amidst roars of 
laughter. 

It was the custom with the Phi Kappa to 
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allow any of its members to “offer a few 
remarks” after the regular debate was 
closed, and when Harry Lennox took the 
floor a moment later, he was well received ; 
for, though not considered brilliant in de- 
bate, Hal was personally a great favorite 
with the club. 

“In the few words I have to say to you,” 
he began, ‘‘I shall not dwell upon the argu- 
ments presented on either side by the gen- 
tlemen who have so ably debated the sub- 
ject of the evening. All that I wish to do 
is to make a few comments on the little in- 
cident so laughably used by Mr. Wilson as 
illustration to enforce his position. I, too, 
witnessed the scene of which he hasspoken, 
and can testify to the accuracy of his ac- 
count. So far as I can remember, he has, 
in the words of the immortal Shakespeare, 
nothing extenuated, nor has he set down 
aught in malice. His word-picture fully 
presented the scene we both witnessed—as 
he saw it, and it certainly was a laughable 
scene—from his point of view. 

“I have a remembrance that at the time 
of its occurrence I, too, saw a place where 
the laugh came in, and that I laughed then 
as you have done in listening to his ac- 
count of it to-night. 

“But, gentlemen, another view of this 
scene was presented to me, which Mr. Wil- 
son failed to notice, and which has made 
upon my mind an impression so much 
deeper than the other, that, with me, the 
funny part has been almost obliterated. 

“From this second point of view, gentle- 
men, I saw before me a woman—a good 
woman—a kind, pious, modest, useful 
woman, anda woman who is alsoold, poor, 
friendless and lonely. 

“She has grown old in a life of toil for 
the good of others. She has been through- 
out a long and useful life a good friend, a 
good daughter and a good neighbor. 

**T saw this woman in her poverty-strick- 
en o}d age, clad in clothes unsuited to her 
sex, that she wore with reluctance, and 
shrunk from exhibiting herself in, and 
which dyed her cheeks with a flush of 
womanly shame when she knew that other 
eyes had seen her. 

“TIT saw this woman, careworn, gray- 
haired, cold and weary, engaged in a task 
far beyond her strength, unsuited alike to 
her sex and age, and, to use her own words, 
I found it just as funny to see her sawing 
wood as it would be to see her sitting, 
shivering, by a fireless stove; just as fun- 
ny, and no more so. 

“In conclusion, gentlemen, [ tell you 
plainly, that, instead of a smile, every man 
and boy in this town should have a feeling 
of regret when the picture is presented to 
them of this old woman, whom we all re- 
spect, sawing her own wood. And, boys, 
I move that we resolve ourselves into a 
committee of the whole, to saw what is 
left of that cord of wood the first night we 
can find a chance to do the job without her 
finding it out.” 

A furore of applause followed this mo- 
tion, in the first interval of which Sam Wil- 
son arose, saying, “I will second the mo- 
tion if I may be allowed to offer an amend- 
ment.” 

Harry signified his assent and Sam con- 
tinued,—— 

**Gentlemen, I yield to none of you in 
my uppreciation of the pathos of Mr. Len- 
nox’s remarks, but there is a point at which 
even my appreciation pauses. However 
willing my spirit may be, my flesh is weak, 
and for reasons which I am sure you will 
excuse me from speaking about, [ decline 
to enter into an engagement to saw wood 
for Miss ’Liza or anybody else. The amend- 
ment I propose is that we resolve ourselves 
into a committee of the whole to saw Miss 
*Liza’s wood—or to hire somebody else to 
saw it for her. To testify my inclination 
towards the latter course, | contribute 
this silver dollar—the last of its clan— 
towards paying a wood-sawyer.”’ 

Sammy dropped the dollar in his hat, 
and with a significant wheeze passed the 
hat to his next neighbor. The Porpoise’s 
heart was in the right place, you see, 
though his skin was thick and his manners 
not over dainty. 

The hat went around briskly, and with 
right flattering results. 

‘*We’ll raise enough to buy her her win- 
ter’s wood!” cried Harry, exultantly, all 
pretence of Parliamentary forms having 
by this time come to an end, and the com- 
mittee of the whole speaking as with one 
voice, i. e., all talking together.. ‘*The 
money shall go for that, and the wood- 
sawing shall be a gratis job in spite of the 
Porpoise. He shall do his part of the work 
by holding a lantern for the rest of us.” 

The amendment was agreed to, nem. con. 
There came a night shortly after when, as 
she so often did, Miss Liza went to sit up 
all night with a sick neighbor. This was 
the opportunity which the Phi Kappa had 
waited for, and they availed themselves of 
it to such good purpose that when Miss 
*Liza, sleepy and tired, came home in the 
gray of the morning after her night’s vigil, 
the first thing she saw upon stepping out of 
her back door was a comfortable shed-full 
of good, dry hickory wood—sawed, split 





and piled—quite sufficient to last 

Miss ‘Liza pushed her spectacles high 
upon her forehead. ‘‘For the land's sake!” 
she cried; then, after a moment’s medita- 
tion added, **If this don’t beat all!” 

She picked up an armful of wood and 
went indoors again. She started her fire 
and stood gazing down at the comfortable, 
crackling blaze. ‘Sure as you’re born,” 
she said, addressing some auditor visible 
only to herself, *‘this is one of Harry Len- 
nox’s capers. He's got his mother’s heart, 
as well as her face ; God bless him—or any- 
body else who did it!” 

Then Miss ’Liza sat down in her rocking- 
chair by the warm fire and indulged her- 
self ina good, comfortable cry.— Youth’s 
Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


The home-stretch—trying to make both 
ends meet. 


No matter how polite or refined the 
Russians may be, it cannot be denied that 
even in the best circles they are contin- 
ually calling each other hard names. 


A Young Humanitarian (hearing the 
bagpipes for the first time)—O mamma, 
couldn't you interfere? ‘There’s a horrid 
man squeezing something under his arm, 
and he is hurting it so!—Punch. 


“Pa, do pro and con mean opposite 
things?” ‘Yes, my son.” “Is that the 
reason ba they speak of ‘progress’ and 
‘congress’?” ‘‘N-n-n—yes, my son.”— 
Chicago News. 


Fuseli was once discussing with a young 
and rabid materialist. ‘Then you assert 
that I have an immortal soul,” said he to 
Fuseli. “Sir,” replied Fuseli, ‘I asserted 
nothing of the sort. What Lassert is, that 
J have an immortal soul.” 


A disciple of Blackstone at Albany, Ga., 
was met carrying home a ’possum. He 
was asked: ‘Hello, J., what is that?’ 
‘**°*Possum!” ‘*What are you going to do 
with him?” “I’m going to have a big 
*possum supper.” ‘How many will be 
there?” ‘Two; me and the ’possuin !” 


Tramp—Won’t you help a poor man 
that lost his family by the Charleston 
earthquake? Housekeeper—Why, you are 
the same man that lost his family last 
year by the Ohio River floods. Tramp— 
I know it, mum. I am one of the most 
unfortunate gintlemen on the face of the 
earth. 

A witness was under examination one 
day in the case of an unpaid account, 
when the judge put the question to him: 
“What is your occupation?” ‘The wit- 
ness did not seem to understand the mean- 
ing of the word “‘occupation,” and answer- 
ed with: “Eh?” The Judge—What do 
you do for a living? Witness—Oh, my 
wife’s a dressmaker. 
eee 

CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr 
Lawrence, 212 East 9th Street, New York, wil 
receive the recipe free of charge. 





Beware of Scrotula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

**T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had tworunning sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. It is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ Iam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B, 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1887. 
524 YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
636 Pages. Price, 81, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston, 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price, 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 


was CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An ph , retired from having 
had placed in his hands by an Bnet tacts Mis- 
for the spenty ond. paswanent eat of Commmay. 
or permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a ire to relieve 
human — T will send free of ch , to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in Susntam, Pesach 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





SHORTHAND FOR WOMEN. 

ELIAS LONGLEY, a retired Phono, 
porter of Cincinnati, gives special attention to pre- 
paring ladies for filling Shorthand and Type-writer 
positions. It can be done as thoroughly and as 
speedily by letter as by personal instruction. 


eferences : Editors of Woman's Journal and Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. Address, 


ELIAS LONCLEY, 
Cincinnati, O., or Los Angeles, Cal. 
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BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 

ng. eracting, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


















Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


dend for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendel! Phillips. 
eu" Rights for Women, by George William 

rtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by | 


Wn. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. : 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 





der hundred, postpaid, by mail 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bceston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4P. M. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures......+.-++seeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVAaNCe........ee-sceeececeeess 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+ssseseseeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Gradaatles Fescccccccccccecese cocceccssccce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 
ECLECTIO, AND A THOROUGH MEDIOAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her ¥ patent how to make use of it for their 
own mal benefit. Thorough Massage ents 
are given as usual at her office. 

es’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Sup 

Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be o) tained 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 ee See 

For particulars send for ° 





HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information 4 hd to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
KCEN ics For the Relief and Cure o 
Liver Complaints, Bilious 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
P| LLS sugar pellets, 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford S8St., Boston 
Cactus Bal 

CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 

such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- - 

Worms, Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 

Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 

Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick] Heat, 


Ite ng Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
lich, Bites of insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, leat, Burning and Itching of 
the heal; Chronic, Acute or Neura 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURES Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS scccesive growin and induces a 
RESTORES sen Hate on ini incon" 


UNSURPASSED 2 WaciesonneVure and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS [3 °.c7?*ihat 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fionics. ete sae 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston, 


é as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hatr, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Heada®he and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 


SUSAN C, VOGL, (Woman's Journal), 
I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. Dd. Pearl St. N. ¥ 


B. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 














25 Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
THE 




















By enclosing a two-cent stamp, a 28-page 
illustrated pamphlet on Diseases of Women, 
including valuab le receipts. 

DR. CARNES, 41 Chester Park, Boston, 
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WORK OF INDIANA WOMEN. 
INDIANAPOLIS, FEB. 12, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

About two years ago, I wrote to the 
JOURNAL regarding the work of the Indi- 
ana Woman’s State Fair Association, the 
only society of the kind in the United 
States. It is a pioneer in exposition work, 
ranking next, I think, after the ‘Woman's 
Centennial Society,” as it established the 
woman’s department at the Indiana State 
Fair in 1878. 

Our Indiana State Board of Agriculture 
is the only one that has created a woman’s 
department, and put it entirely under the 


authority of women. The growth of lib-| 


eral sentiment toward women, evinced by 
this body of men, is worthy of record in the 
history of the progress of women. The 
distrust and condescension with which 
men greet the entrance of women upon 
new lines of work have been succeeded by 
a confidence in feminine judgment and ca- 
pacity, and a desire to confer and co-oper- 
ate with the woman’s organization in be- 
half of the interests of the Fair. At first, 
even the members most favorably disposed 
were reluctant to delegate any authority 
to the women who successfully conducted 
their department. It was repeatedly and 
elaborately explained, that it was not in 
the nature of things that women should 
possess the capacity and experience nec- 
essary to cope with unscrupulous or clam- 
orous exhibitors, and with the various 
forms of misrepresentation and fraud, par- 
ticularly in connection with such momen- 
tous matters as the distribution of exhib- 
itors’ tickets, and the sale of space and 
privileges. Hence, for several years, a 
member of the State Board was appointed 
superintendent of the woman’s depart- 
ment, to bear those responsibilities and ex- 
ercise that authority which could not be 
assigned to anyone except a duly elected 
and qualified member of the State Board 
of Agriculture. Truth compels me to say 
that this nominal head was a most elusive 
quantity, rarely to be found when most 
wanted. It was even rumored,one year, that 
he took refuge in a house on the grounds, 
and locked himself up to escape the impor- 
tunities of those who, upon divers pre- 
texts, sought free admission tickets. 

That a monetary value should be placed 
upon the services of the women who ad- 
vanced the interests of the fair was some- 
thing undreamed of, and the only compen- 
sation offered for the work of establishing 
the woman’s department in 1878, which oc- 
cupied several ladies a month, was a hearty 
vote of thanks from the State Board of 
Agriculture. ‘This is referred to not ina 
spirit of criticism, but as indicative of the 
plane then occupied by that body. The 
vote of thanks is the time-honored method 
among masculine organizations of remun- 
erating women for eftorts in their behalf. 

When I last wrote you concerning this 
matter, soon after the fair of 1884, the 
Woman’s State Fair Association had been 
given full jurisdiction over the woman’s 
department, with authority to purchase 
supplies, employ labor, make improve- 
ments, sell space and privileges, and dis- 
tribute exhibitors’ tickets. The president 
of the Association was the duly appointed 

superintendent of the department, with 
authority and salary equal to that of the 
men superintendents of other departments. 
The secretary of the Association made the 
entries and issued the premium orders for 
the department, and she, with other wom- 
en-workers, were amply compensated for 
their services. 

The wisdom, ability, and economy of 

this feminine management were abundant- 
ly attested by the action of the State Board 
of Agriculture at their annual meeting the 
following January, when, in addition to 
endorsing and continuing the management 
of the woman’s department, they volun- 
tarily tendered to the Woman’s State Fair 
Association the management of the entire 
upper floor of the Exposition Building. 
This new trust was accepted with some 
timidity because of the responsibility and 
labor involved. Their acceptance was 
based on the condition of ‘absolute con- 
trol,” that they might work untrammeled 
and without clashing of authority. Nat- 
urally, the burden and responsibility of this 
undertaking largely devolved upon the 
president of the Association, Mrs. A. M. 
Noe, a lady eminently qualified for the 
work. Sustained and aided by the executive 
board of the Association, she secured an ex- 
hibit from the business firms of the city far 
superior to any that had been shown on the 
upper floor for a number of years. In rec- 
ognition of her efficiency and enterprise as 
superintendent, the State Board of Agri- 
culture invested Mrs. Noe with the distinc- 
tive badge worn by the members of that 
body during the fair—an honor never be- 
fore accorded a woman in this State, and 
probably in no other State. 

At the annual meeting, January, 1886, 
the State Board adopted the recommenda- 
tions made by Mrs. Noe in her report, com- 
mended her management, and again as- 
signed the upper floor to the Woman’s 

State Fair Association. 








The work of the Association, during the 
past year, with Mrs. Noe as president, 
proved a marked success. The exhibit on 
the upper floor at the last State Fair 
equaled, and in some respects excelled, 
that of the previous year, while the amount 
realized from the sale of privileges within 
that space was the largest ever received. 
The history of fairs and expositions affords 
no other instance, I think, of a large ex- 
hibit made by business men with a woman 
superintendent. To add to the uniqueness 
of the situation, the gentlemen expressed 
themselves better pleased with the new 
than with the old order of things. This 
expression of satisfaction took tangible 
form at the close of the fair in the presen- 
tation of a handsome gold badge to Mrs. 
Noe by the business exhibitors on the up- 
per floor, as a token of their appreciation 
of her services and courtesies as superin- 
tendent. 

When the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Fair and Exposi- 
tion managers was held in this city, in 
1885, Mrs. Noe and other members of the 
Woman’s Association attended, and by 
their presence and conversation awakened 
interest in the purposes and work of their 
Association. This advantage was gained 
by Mrs. Noe attending the last meeting of 
the International, at Chicago, in December 
last,—the only woman delegate present. 
She was courteously received, and invited 
to participate in the proceedings. So faith- 
fully and zealously did she represent her 
Association that, on the motion of Judge 
Perkins, of Kentucky, it was admitted to 
honorary membership, with all the rights 
and privileges, which will give it three 
delegates and one vote at meetings here- 
after. 

The work accomplished and won by our 
Association entitle it to precedence in the 
ranks of women’s industrial organizations. 
Much credit is due to Mrs. Noe for her ef- 
forts and enterprise in advancing its inter- 
ests. This lady was one of the commis- 
sioners from this State in the Woman’s De- 
partment at the New Orleans Exposition, 
under the administration of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and she has been active for 
many years in various public enterprises. 
The International Association, above men- 
tioned, tendered her the unusual honor of a 
place upon its banquet programme. She 
responded to the toast, ‘The Ladies in the 
Industries,” and acquitted herself most 
creditably. 

The Work of the Woman’s State Fair 
Association has been of inestimable advan- 
tage to womanhood in several directions. 
It has demonstrated the ability of women 
to successfully conduct exposition enter- 
prises. It has caused a State organization 
of representative men rightly to under- 
stand the position and value of women as 
workers. This body of men has grown up 
to the plane where honorable and helpful 
comradeship between men and women is 
an accepted fact, and where “equal pay 
for equal work” is a part of the code. 


The Woman’s Association has been the 
means of doubling the amount of premiums 
offered for woman’s handiwork at the State 
Fair. It has greatly raised the standard 
of work exhibited, by encouraging forms 
of industry characterized by beauty or 
utility, or both, and by discouraging some 
of the monstrosities on which women waste 
time and eyesight. Moreover, its influence 
is shown in nearly all the county and dis- 
trict Fairs in Indiana. Its rules and pre- 
mium list are copied extensively. ‘‘Wom- 
en’s departments” have been created in 
numerous instances, and the practice is 
growing of appointing women to positions 
of responsibility, trust, and profit in Fair 
managements. In many more ways than 
can be mentioned, it has helped: to wina 
better recognition for women and their in- 
dustries. 

I have written thus of the work of and 
results attained by this Association, with 
the hope that women in other States where 
the WOMAN’Ss JOURNAL is read, may be in- 
spired to a similar undertaking. If any 
one should become interested in this ac- 
count, and desires further information, it 
can be obtained by addressing the presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. M. Noe, or the secretary, 
Miss Mary R. Heron, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The possibilities of the organization have 
by no means been fully realized. [t has 
been the dream of its originators that it 
might eventually become as effectual in 
promoting the industrial interests of wom- 
en as State Boards of Agriculture have 
been in developing the industries of men. 
That it might encourage new industries for 
women, open additional opportunities, find 
more profitable markets, collect and dis- 
seminate information and statistics, im- 
prove the various forms of domestic econ- 
omy, and found a State industrial school 
for girls—these and other purposes, which 
properly come within the province of the 
organization, might, in other localities, be 
more speedily attained. 

In closing, I must correct a mistake 
which arose from a hurried interchange of 
greetings. Mrs. Lucy Stone, in her report 
of the last Indiana State Woman Suffrage 





Convention, made a kindly mention, in 
which she did myself and the Indianapolis 
Journal too much honor. My work on the 
Journal is limited to a half-column of 
news notes ‘ women” in the 
Sunday issue, not enough to establish a 
“connection” with that paper. The Jour- 
nal has never made the interests of women 
a distinctive feature, though it occasional- 
ly publishes articles and editorials bearing 
upon some phase of the subject. It cannot 
be said to advocate woman suffrage, but 
it gives fair and courteous reports of local 
meetings and measures. For the last five 
years it has had a woman on its editorial 
staff, Miss Anna Nicholas, a lady whose ¢a~- 
pacity to meet the exactions of daily new- 
paper service has given her an honorable 
place in the list of able, but comparatively 
unknown, journalists. Miss Nicholas was 
for four years deputy clerk of the Supreme 
Court, and is now one of the numerous 
candidates for the office of State Librarian, 
the strongest candidate, it is thought, 
among the Republicans. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
JAN. 27, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal’: 


In Mr. Gladstone’s famous article in 
this month’s number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury on the new “Locksley Hall and the 
Jubilee,” while putting in a strong protest 
against the pessimism of ‘lennyson’s 
‘Sixty Years After-View of Things,” 
he makes important admissions on the 
woman question. The poem, I may re- 
mark in passing, has called forth a consid- 
erable amount of adverse criticism, but 
the Spectator, whose reviews have a cer- 
tain authority, pronounces “the later 
‘Locksley Hall’ in the highest sense worthy 
of its predecessor,” and asserts that it is, 
‘at least as fine a picture of age reviewing 
the phenomena of life, and reviewing them 
with an insight impossible to youth, as 
Tennyson’s earlier poem was of youth 
passionately resenting the failure of its 
first brilliant hopes, yet unable to repress 
the ‘promise and potency’ of its buoyant 
vitality.”’ It concludes that, in this latest 
product of his Muse, the Laureate’s vision 
“doth attain,” in Milton’s phrase, “to 
something like prophetic strain.” 

Mr. Gladstone's essay, for vigor and 
verse, is as remarkable, in its way, as that 
of the octogenarian poet—his senior by 
three years. He recounts the deeds and 
monuments of progress and reform during 
the last fifty years, and points to the fact 
that in England, *‘women have been ad- 
mitted to new public duties, which they 
have proved their perfect capacity to dis- 
charge.’’ Perhaps we may take this as a 
presage of future legislation on the same 
lines, in the form of Parliamentary suf- 
frage, for which Mr. Gladstone’s courage 
failed him a few years ago. A new re- 
form bill with this addition, is as neces- 
sary for us as the sixteenth.amendment is 
for you. Mr. Gladstone speaks very 
warmly of women’s work in benevolent 
enterprises and in efforts to raise the fallen. 
He then alludes to the restoration to mar- 
ried women of their own property and a 
right to their own earnings, and other acts 
of justice, in evidence that legislation is 
emerging from the “might is right” law 
of barbarism. 

Professor Max Miiller has addressed an 
important letter to Mr. Malabari, as the 
representative of the pundits and leaders 
of custom and caste in India, on the cruel 
wrongs that are inflicted on women in that 
country by infant betrothal and enforced 
widowhood, as well as by the life-long in- 
dignities to which the native widows are 
condemned. The Oxford pundit points 
out to his Indian confreres that the study 
of Sanskrit in England has brought to 
light the fact, now admitted by learned 
pundits everywhere, that infant marriage 
and all the evils that follow in its train 
have ‘tno sanction either in the Sruti or 
Smriti of the ancient Sanskrit Logos. 
With whatever objections we may regard 
the principle of paternal government, we 
must admit that it is the bounden duty of 
every government to prevent the infliction 
of wrong. To protect each individual 
subject against personal tort, whether 
sanctioned by custom or not, is, in fact, the 
first duty of every government. There 
can be no doubt that these customs are 
cruel and criminal, and if it were not for 
the unfortunate feeling against govern- 
ment interference—in many cases a mere 
excuse of interested parties—no man 
worthy of the name of Arvas would tol- 
erate or explain away such iniquities.” 

Professor Max Miller concludes his ap- 
peal to his learned Indian friends in these 
strong words: 

**However, depend on it, justice will be 
done. Write a short pamphlet. containing 
nothing but well-known and well-authen- 
ticated facts, and send it to the women of 
England. They begin to be a power, and 
they have one eneta ete Pay ov 
never beaten. If they once know what is 
going on in India, tolerated by an English 
Government, they will tell every cand 
for Parliament, ‘Uniess this blot is re- 











moved from the escutcheon of England, 
you shall not be re-elected.’ Women at 
all events have courage, and when they 
see what is hideous, they do not wait for 
orders from home before they say what 
they think. Secondly, educate your own 
a app pee 
soon spite porizing 
ener oo Sr eee terencanne 
your Own countrymen. I know many o 
my native friends will bony sany with 
me for writing this. I only wish I could 
speak to them face to face, and I should 
soon convince them that I care more for 
the good name of the true Arvas than they 
themselves.” 





OCEAN SPRINGS, Miss., Fes. 11, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is pleasant to greet you once more 
in this delightful South land, where ‘win- 
ter is the mate of spring.”” While we read 
of temperature below zero, and enjoy al- 
most a summer warmth, we wish all our 
friends who are suffering the stings of 
winter could enjoy the balmy breezes that 
fill our sails almost every day, as we glide 
over the beautiful Bay of Biloxi. It seems 
a pity that these beautiful shores should 
not be used as winter homes for a great 
multitude of people who can illy afford to 
brave the wintry storms of the North. 
Why should not this become a winter 
Newport, where people will build cottages, 
and have pleasant homes for half the year, 
and where they can enjoy out-of-door life, 
instead of living in the steam-heated homes 
of the North, only to be chilled to death 
by the least outside exposure. 

We have absolutely had but two weeks 
of unsatisfactory weather since the begin- 
ning of December. There were two weeks 
when we had some frost, and then came 
genial, pleasant weather. There is a love- 
ly sea-breeze almost every day, which 
tempers the rays of the sun, and makes 
life enjoyable. 

As it is nearer the North than Florida, 
and is not so enervating as that climate, 
it seems that it is bound to be a formida- 
ble rival as a health resort. In almost all 
the neighborhoods about here, there are 
mineral springs said to possess great ther- 
apeutic value. Arross the Bay, our neigh- 
bors at Biloxi have been sinking artesian 
wells with great success, and we learn 
that an ice factory is soon to be estab- 
lished, which is to be supplied by one of 
these wells. The South is being rapidly 
rehabilitated. Its great mineral resources 
are bringing in capital and enterprise to a 
wonderful degree. The despondency that 
followed the war is giving place to new 
hope, and the thought of labor, once al- 
most despised, is now one of honor. The 
situation of the colored people is also visi- 
bly changing for the better. Of course 
there is still a great want of schools, but 
slowly these people are coming up and 
learning the lessons of self-help and per- 
sonalambition. I can see, even in one year, 
a marked improvement in the apparent con- 
dition of these people. They are better 
clothed, and they are having a more suc- 
cessful school. Freedom, and the fran- 
chise as its guarantee, are vindicating their 
claims in the most satisfactory manner, all 
things considered. 

I see that Southern Congressmen are 
lifting up hands with holy horror at the 
thought of allowing colored women to 
vote. We have witnessed the miracle of 
chattels transformed into freemen, and the 
earth is not moved out of its orbit, nor 
have the stars fallen from the evening sky. 
Why should not the shrewd old aunties, 
who have, many of them, suckled these 
same wise statesmen, be allowed to help 
elect them to Congress? or, if found un- 
worthy of the sacred trust of statesman- 
ship, help elect them to stay ut home? 
This is a question for them to ponder over 
their coffee in the morning, rather than 
over their cups at night. The grave trou- 
ble of admitting women to vote in cities, 
is also brought forward. The objecters 
admit that the success of suffrage in the 
territories is assured, the very conditions 
of the exercise of suffrage being more 
strained there than in older states of soci- 
ety ; but they cannot see how easy it would 
be to adjust things in cities, if women were 
allowed to attend the polls. Proper places 
would be selected, a suitable police force 
would be detailed, respect for oaths would 
be demanded by the presence of wife and 
daughters. Let us show the other side of 
the shield to our opponents, and convince 
them that there is a golden as well as a 
silver side. 

Gladstone, in his answer to Tennyson’s 
**New Locksley Hall,” cites the fact that 
the old Common law, which gave the en- 
tire guardianship of children to the father, 
has been changed. The burden is now 
lifted from the shoulders of motherhood, 
by recognizing the mother’s equal right 
with that of the father. Will not our leg- 
islators follow this example of the mother 
country? H. M. T. C. 
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Examine those beautiful shades of embroidered 
suede gloves, just received, by Miss Fisk, 31 
Temple Place, 

















Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Morison, who 

mer hotel in New Brunswick, have phy tom ete 

and opened a Dining Room at 73 Hancock Street 

(basement), where they furnish excellent meals, ad 

mirably and daintily served, for 25 cents. They also 

take orders for home-made cakes, pastry, and salads. 

colinary art; end oo whe tes tial ne 
one w 4 

fies to the excellence of her work, and the 
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with such exceptional skill ae” rams 





Mr. George Willis Cooke will give s1x lectures 
on “Woman in Literature,” at the. New England 
Women’s Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, Tuesday after- 
noons, at 3 o’clock : Jan. 25, “Learned Women of the 
Age of Elizabeth ;” Feb. 1, “ M. W. Montagu 
and the First Literary Women;” Feb. 8, “Dr. John. 
son and the Blue Stockings a” Feb. 16, “ Bcot 
-_ Wnen Severe; * Feb. 22, “ Mar- 
neau a. mtemporaries;" March 1, “Geo: 
Eliot and the Literary Women ‘of To-day.” Tickets 
Sri Gib asm’ 6s Ts Cov es 

a lu ms; lor the Course; 50 cents 
single admission. , 





A Com t desires work by the 
day or week. Will work in an asylum or any insti. 
tution, with permanent employment. Can do all 
kinds of repairing, finishing off dresses, etc. Best 
of references given. Address Miss BURNS, Woman's 
Journal Office. 


; ™ THE | OREAD" OF MT. CARROLL 

(Carroll Co., Til.) tells erases fF — 
means can, by the ‘‘PZouNIARY AID SrsTum,” gain s 
collegiate or musical education, Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete Co! Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Teeny | of Chemistry and Physics, Cab. 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Ctstogens sent on spqrentien. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 











30T* THAR 


THE LAWS OF LIFE. 


Amonthly Health Journal, conducted 
by the Physicians of the SANATORIUM, 
teaches the 


WAY TO HEALTH, 


by nature’s methods, without medica- 
tion. It shows also how to 


Prevent Sickness, 


and how to live to a happy old age. In- 
dispensable in the family. 


Only $1.00a year. Address, 


SANATORIOM PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, Liv. Co., N. ¥. ' 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 


Parties being convinced that ZY LONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 


Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
“« Cuffs, 40.6“ 2.20. 400 “ 


Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85c. 1.50 “ 
“ Cuffs,  30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 “ 


RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, 


342 Washington &t., 


LATE UP ONE FLIGHT. 
F 











The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
specialties, &c., carried by the 


J 0 
old firm. Paper by the Pound. 
WARD STATIONERY, 


FANCY GOODS, 


&c., &c. 


GAY 


THE ONLY 


Black Stockings aa 


IN THE WORLD. 
That Will Not Crock 


The F. P, Robinson Co, X=. 
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